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GLADIOLUS—JENNY LIND 


Originated by Dr. C. Hoeg. Decorah, Iowa, and dis- 
tributed by Decorah Gladiolus Gardens. Described by 
them as a pure, soft apricot-yellow, the two colors blend- 
ing to perfection. Many blooms open at onetime. An 
exceedingly refined and attractive variety 
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PEONIES 


W. A. SISSON, Rosendale, Wis. 
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WHITE DELPHINIUMS | 


During the last few years we have developed here at Garry-nee-Dule a strain 
of white Hybrid Delphiniums that are valuable for planting with the blue Hybrids 
for contrast. There is the sa:ne variation in height and style ot growth that is 
found in any strain of blue Hybrids, but the flowers are white. There is none of 
the chinense characteristics or blood in them. 

Strong field plants that have flowered, 50c. each, $5.00 per doz., $35.00 per 100. 

“ Hardy Plants for Home Gardens” sent free on request. 

W. A. TOOLE, ( Garry-Nee-Dule), | BA. RABOO, W wis. 
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Orpington Irises 
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> OUR NEW IRIS CATALOGUE, which will 
, contain full particulars of a magnificent set of 
, grand NEW VARIETIES raised by Hybri- 
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dists in Europe, is in course of preparation. 
Write immediately for a copy to be sent to 
you on publication. 


~~ae=ssss* 


Percy B. J. Murrell (Managing Partner) 


The Orpington Nurseries Company 
Orpington, England 
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Golden Measure, Norton, Smith, Wales, War, 
Carmen Sylva, Le Marecha! Fock, Mary Fe:; 
nell, Eariy Sunrise, Schwaben, Pendleton, 


P. Perfection, Hulot, Europa, Kirtland, Zang, Louise, efc. 


Send us your list of wants for quotations. 


MONTEREY BULB COMPANY 


Monterey - - Calif. 





-———NEW PRICE LIST NOW READY——— 


-:- You will find it of interest -:- 


Clarence W. HubbarD) 
ot PEONIES & IRISES cit 


6144 LAKEWOOD AVE. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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IRIS PEONIES 


In fact everything for your garden at reason- 
able prices. 
Send for our interesting catalog. 


ACOB SCHULZ COMPANY, Incorporated 
550 South Fourth Avenue ~ Louisville, Kentucky 


FLORISTS NURSERYMEN 
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PEONIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


To Grow and Bloom in Your Garden 


A careful selection of Peonies gives you increasing 
beauty, value and joy each succeeding year. 

Your special opportunity to secure cheice and new varie- 
ties in both scarce and standard sorts well worthy of a 
place in your planting plans. 


Your Choice of Any 3 Named in This Assortment for 
$ 6.00 EACH 


Dr. H. Van der Tak-Early Midseason. Very double rich wine red_$8.00 
Georgiana Shaylor—Midseason. Flesh pink to delicate flesh__ 8.00 
Lady Alexandra Duff—Lovely French white. Immense semi-double 7.00 
Mme. Jules Dessert-Midseason. Pure white overlaid with deli- 
cate blush 7.00 
Solange-Midseason. Deep orange salmon overlaid delicate 
reddish brown £.00 
Souv. Louis Bigot-Midseason. Bengal rose shaded salmon pink 7.00 


Your Choice of Any 3 Named in This Assortment for 
_— EACH 


Karl Rosenfield-Midseason. Rich velvety crimson ___-.._-~- $2.50 
Mme. Emile Uemoine—Midseason. Glossy white with a satiny 
pink sheen 1.5 
Soft salmon pink shaded glossy 
satiny lilac 2.50 
Reine Hortense—Midseason. Soft flesh deepening to shell pink 1.50 
Sarah Bernhardt-Late Midseason. Apple blossom pink tipped 
silver 3.00 
Prices quoted are on healthy two to five eye roots, absolutely 
true to name, delivered, charges paid. Deliveries can be made 
any time after August 15th, but your order must reach us before 
September Ist. 
Write for descriptive catalog of entire list 
AMERICAN ROSE & PLANT CO. 
Producers of Plants that Grow and Bloom 
SPRINGFIELD - Pe 


Marie Crousse—Midseason. 


OHIO 
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Friends and Customers 


For the liberal business given me during the 
season just closed. Everything is now sold or 
planted. 





Watch my advertising for announcements of 
some high quality Gladiolus novelties for 1924. 


H. E. MEADER - Dover, N. H. 











PEONTIES 


FRANKLIN NAMED SEEDLINGS should be in every col- 
lection. Demand has necessitated a greatly increased acre- 
age to supply our trade. New price list just off the press. 
Standard and rare varieties grown in quantity. 
FRANKLIN FLOWER FARM 
(Franklin Nursery) A. B. FRANKLIN, Proprietor 
200 VY. 58th Street 


Minreapolis - 





Minn. 











Thank You : 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS — sfceSfecse ice. eate cia 
Sone Robert und Keunderd, Anthony Kundera, Mons Tiss, Primuneia, J 


pes BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 
Monterey - - California 





quateins qo ome 500 new varieties of Glads 
best originators. It is our 
~ £. tot, “prove all things. Hold fast 


OUR TEST PLO 


that which is good.” 
We will be glad to send our retail or wholesale list 


G. D. Black & Son 


Retail Wholesale 
Independence, lowa Albert Lea, Minn. 
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these bulbs, w’ are now 1 to 1% 
flower 








Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
Six Large Volumes—3600 00 Pages—Thousands of Illustrations 


The most comprehensive work extant on Horticulture. Gives 20,000 

and 40,0¢ MoO net (Monthly ly arranged and indexed. 

ice reduced to $40: oF net, Monthly payments if denied) Send for 
printed prospectus fully 

THE FLOWER GROWER ° 





Calcium, N. Y. 
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The Flower Grower Special Garden Cultivator 


This garden tool is the best of its kind. The 
handles are of selected oak, the adjustable parts of 
steel and malleable iron and the attachments of |} 
special oil tempered steel. 

The regular equipment with this tool is three at- 
tachments: A double ended steel shovel for open- 
ing large and small trenches; a combined rake and 
sweep ; and a mold-board plow for deep trenching. 











“THE FLOweR GROWER SPECIAL” among the Editor’s Irises 








Tue Frower Grower SPECIAL is still furnished 
as a premium with subscriptions as follows: 
ee ae $1.50 each, total 

With two three year subscriptions at $3.50 each, 
total, $7.00. Good for new subscribers only. 

Subscribers of THE FLOWER GROWER who are 
already paid for some time in advance, may secure 
THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL Garden Cultivator 
for remittance of the regular price, $4.00. 

Nothing but words of praise have been received from the large 
number of our readers who have secured this implement. 

Subscribers will pay express. The tool packed for ship- 
ment weighs less than eighteen pounds, but it cannot be 
sent by parcel post on account of the dimensions. Ship- 
ments will be made either from the factory in Iowa, or 
Calcium, N. Y., according to location of the subscriber. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 


P. S. More complete specifications and illustrations will be found 
in the May FLower GROWER and several issues preceding. 





Perry’s New Pedigree & Hybrid Iris 


HAVE RECEIVED THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARDS 





Descriptive catalogue containing my unique collection, free on demand. 
PERRY’S HARDY PLANT FARM - Enfield, Middx., England 











LISTEN! I Sell IRIS and PEONIES 


But I don’t want you to send me an order because of any 
so I'll tell you something. 

My collection is not the largest in the world. 

My Soil is not the best in the United States adapted to 
growing Iris and Peonies. 

Tam not the only grower from whom you can obtain good 
stock true to name. 

Shy Daices aay not be the lowest in the country. 

Nevertheless to succeed a: ‘ize t to be suc- 
cessful I-must and the wil! 
—= get soon: good l of my customers and to do so 

~~ To give my customers Prompt, Cheerful and 


com ben ey yy but render 
, ery customer 








will 
on dipey an enth booster (see 
testimonials printed in ey modent Uitle 
¥ the best 
of steck and sell it at a fair price. 
i quality f 
What are afew dollars com- 
of feeling 





GEO. N. SMITH - 





Wrellesiey Hillis, Mass. 
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COMPLETE PEONY PRICE LIST is 
now ready. May I send you a copy? 
I will include my 1923 Collection offers and a report 
on the St. Paul—-Minneapolis Peony Show. 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
So. Washington St. . Van Wert, Ohio 








——BULBLETS—— 


FOR FALL AND WINTER PLANTING 
iden Measure, Norton, Orange Glory, Violet Glory, jaly white. joe 
pm coat Red Amarillas, Pride of f Goshen, Borothv Wheel: tan 
low, Gretchen 
Write for prices. 
ARTHUR c. PERRIN 





1112 N. E. 18th St. Portland, Oregon 


A 











FLOWERS HAVE NAMES 


KNOW THEM BY USING 


Rolph’s Reversible Plant Labels 
“ They won't wiggle with the wind” 


Holders made non-turning. Pat’d Nov. 14, 1922 
Hampe held is 0 Sesteat ons oblique position 


Small 12 in. long with 1 in. x 31 
mee ‘“ gir or rockery and dwarf plants 
Medium size 22 in long with 1% in. = in. label, Fe 
in. x 4 in. 
_— Ae long with 2 in. x label ie, 


humdved "ater .O. 8 Markham.» Special quotat ES 


eg ee en 


Metallic ink for on label, 
25 cts. 
tad gine pen for ae with nk, 10 oak. 


Send descriptive literature giving 
Soebatdy ed dcouumtacnettec i 
ROLPH LABEL WORKS - Markham, Ontario, Canada 
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NEW IRIS FROM JAPAN 


(Species) Laevigata Alba Pupurea 


little known in this country, and is now being 
American 


PPR ed grower. 
The late Dr. Ne teat perm BAe oetinperent ant valu- 
of Iris discovered in 
a ink intl vile. distinct from 
jike the 


Kaomf four to 
high. ‘Season of 


00, forest conte en ee 


J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist 
Breeder and Grower 


emia Leri 
ciety, June, 1923. Each $2.50. Doz. 
cation. 


N. J. 


PEONTESR®) 
tr IRIS bob 


All the newest European and American introductions 
Highest awards by American Peony Society. 


Highest awards by American Iris Society. 
Movilla plants are unsurpassed for vigor and 


freedom of bloom. 


Descriptive catalog J 
and John C. Wi Pave list free. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 











New Irises of Merit 
Originated by Ourselves 


—— +> ee 


Katherine E. Lees—White and delicate Lavender, Stand- 
ards ruffied, fragrant, tall. Each $1.00; $10.00 
per dozen. 


Sylvia Lucas—Blue and Purple, tall, strong stem. Each 
$1.00 ; $10.00 per dozen. 

Profusion—White, tinged Lavender, robust plant and pro- 
fuse bloomer, tall. Each 50c.; $5.00 per dozen. 

Helen Francis—Tall, standard and falls, clear Lavender 


with distinct Orange beard. Each $1.00 ; $10.00 
per dozen. 


Emma Beal—Tall, dark Blue. Each $1.00; $10.00 per 
dozen. 


Special Collections of Irises 

No. 1—One strong blooming plant each of the 
following varieties, valued at $3.60, postpaid, for 
$2.50 : 

Loreley, Nebelungen, Rhine Nixie, Mithras, 
Rev. A. H. Wurtelle, Gertrude, Profusion, (new) 


A. W. Blakeley, C. A. Pfeiffer, Zanerdelli, A. E. 
Kunderd, Madam Paquette. 


No. 2—One each of the following varieties, 
valued at $8.65, postpaid, $5.00: 

Caprice, G. W. Peake, H. Melonias, Eldorado, 
Fairy, Isoline, Jeanne D’Arc, Juniata, Helen 
Francis, (new) Lohengrin, Monsignor, Perfection, 
Rose Unique, R. C. Rose, Sherwin Wright, Quaker 
Lady, W. F. Christman, Victorine, Emma Beal, 
(new) Princess Victoria Louise. 


PEONIES 
Special Collections 


No. 1—One strong 3 to 5 eye root of the fol- 
lowing list, valued at $6.75, postpaid, for $5.00: 

Albert Crousse, Baroness Schroeder, Claire 
Dubois, Karl Rosenfield, Madam De Vernville, 
Lady Bramwell. 


No. 2—One each,. Charles MckKillip, Harriet 
Farnsley, Mons. Jules Elie, Venus, Madam Emilie 
Galle, Frances Willard, valued at $13.00. Postpaid 
for $10.00. 


No. 3—One each, Judge Berry, Richard Car- 
vel, Chestine Gowdy, Therese, Charles Verdier, 
Frances Willard, Eugene Verdier, Rachel. Valued 
$30.00. Postpaid for $25.00. 


Complete new price list on request 


The Pfeiffer Nursery 


Winona . - Minnesota 
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Mesembryanthemum For Use and Beauty 


Nature in some form or other 
Makes the desert bloom; 

Sandy wastes she binds together 
With her flower loom. 


Use and Beauty, hand in hand 
Bind the earth with golden band. 


BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS 


of them will grow from cuttings, 
spreading marvelously without fur- 
ther care or watering. They will 
flourish where there is almost no mois- 
ture, and in many of the California 
coast towns the yards show no other 


tain seasons of the year, it is one 
mass of pink, yellow, and cream-white 
flowers as shown in the illustration. 
This variety also bears a small fruit 
from which it derives another local 
name, that of “Sand Apple.” This 
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ONE SPECIES OF MESEMBRYANTHEMUM ON BALBOA ISLAND, CALIF. 
Balboa Island is located in Newport Bay, Southern California. Balboa Island is only about three miles in circum- 





There are a number of habitations on the island, two of which are shown in the photograph. This view 


is taken from the waterside looking inland and shows the flat character of the island which is composed entirely of sand. 


Ww 1h 





This particular section, the only beauty spot on the island, has been made into a park by planting yanth 


HE plant here shown covering 
the sandy expanse of alittle sea- 
side park could almost bind the 
sands with its long name. The 

_ plant was brought to California by un- 
~ known agencies long ago, and though 
it grows wild, it will lend itself to 
cultivation in a way. 

There are about three-hundred spe- 
cies of this wonderful plant, and most 


greenery than that of the “Fig-Mari- 
gold,” as one of the largest species of 
this plant is called. 

It has coarse, fleshy leaves, and as it 
spreads very rapidly, it soon covers 
yards of space where a few cuttings 
have been set out. Not only is it a 
refreshing bit of green in sandy ex- 
panses, but it also is useful to bind 
the loose soil together, and at cer- 


fruit has a pleasant, slightly saltish 
flavor. The flowers are as large as a 
teacup when fully opened, and are 
very beautiful. There is one coast 
town where the people depend on this 
larger variety to keep their vacant 
sandy lots from blowing away. 
Though there are so many species 
of the plant, only two or three are 
used for lawns. One of the pictures 
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shows a smaller kind which has mossy 
foliage, and a mass of pinkish flowers. 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
has the following under the general 
heading of Mesembryanthemum: 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM — (Greek, 
midday flower; the flowers usually open 
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according to Sonder “abcund- 
ing thro at the arid plains and sands 
of the whole coun to the south of 
the Orange River an west of the Great 
Fish River.” Four species are described 
7; Agger in Flora a. Two 
erystallinum and M equilaterale) 


are native in Calif. Others cceeur in New 
Zeal., 


Canaries, Arabia and the Medit. 





A view showing how another species of Mesembryanthemum is utilized in 


connection with a lawn at San Pedro, Calif. 
brated resort, several terr: ocean front lawns are held 


~ 


in sunshine and close in shadow). Some- 
times spelled Mesembrianthemum. Aizo- 
aceae. Fig-Marigold. Mostly low- 

ing succulents, grown as pot 

under or in window and 
sometimes planted out in Summer; some 
kinds are good banl:-covers in mild cli- 
“ie ual or perennial prostrate rect 

nnual or i) or e 

herbs, and sometimes subshrubs, with 
thick fleshy usually opposite lvs. which 


At Long Beach, Calif., the cele- 
together by this plant. 


region. They are allied botanically to 
the cactaceous series, although lacking 
the spines of those plants and bearing 
true lvs. Horticulturally, they are fan- 
ciers’ plants, and are classed with “suc- 
culents.” Very few are in the general 
trade, although a number are advertised 
in Calif. and others are in botanic gar- 
dens. As with most succulents, the spe- 
cies are not well understood botanically, 
owing largely to the difficulty in making 








A private residence in Pa Pedro, Calif., 
Mesembryanthemum used as 2 soil tinder 


are 3-angled, terete or flat, and with en- 
tire or more or less spiny margins: fis. 
white, red or yellow, mostly terminating 
the branches, usually opening in full 
sun but a few expanding in the evening; 
a mostly 5-parted, the lobes usually 

If.-like and unequal; petals very many, 
linear, in 1 to many rows, united at the 
base; stamens very numerous, also in 
many rows and united at base; ovary 
mostly 5-celled (but variable): caps. 5- 
to many-celled, hese wcngg 4 dehiscing at 
the ‘summit, becoming baccate, hygro- 
scopic; seeds very numerous.—Mesem- 
bryanthemum includes some 300 and 
more species, nearly all of which are 


herbarium: specimens. Many of them 
are of odd and grotesque form. Que 
species, M. crystallinum, is a common 
house-plant, being known as ice-plant, 
but it is one of the least showy in fil. It 
is grown for the thick glistening folia: 

It prop. readily by seed or division. C) 
best available account of the Mesembry- 
anthemums is Sonder’s elaboration of the 
S. African species (293 numbers) in 
Flora Capensis, Vol. II (1861-2), from 
which the following treatment has been 
largely taken. Sonder writes that “the 
caps. are tightly closed in dry weather 
and open naturally after rain. If 
thrown into water until it becomes thor- 
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oughly soaked and then removed, an old 
caps. will open out its capillary valves, 
radiating from a center like a star; and 
will close them again when dry. This 
experiment may be repeated several 
times without destroying their remark- 
able hygrometric property.” 

In sunny and semi-arid regions the 
Fig-marigolds are very appropriate and 
attractive, covering the soil with plump 
foliage and giving a display of brilliant 
colors. They are also used more or 
less in bedding-out on south borders and 
exposures in cooler and moister climates. 
M. edule has extensively run wild in 
many parts of the world and is useful 
in covering banks and holding loose 
sands. It withstands some frost. 

The cultivation of the Fig-marigolds 
should consider their natural conditions. 
They are found in their native habitats 
growing most luxuriantly on dry barren 
rocky places and on dry sandy plains. 
They are succulent plants with thick 
fleshy leaves, and are therefore able to 
stand the severe drought they have to 
put up with in those arid places. Know- 
ing that these plants delight in dry arid 
situations gives the key to their culti- 
vation. When grown in pots, care should 
be taken that the pots are well drained. 
A light sandy loam, mixed with brick 
rubbish broken small, makes a good com- 
post for them. In Summer they may be 
placed out-of-doors in a slightly elevated 
and sunny position, where they will pro- 
duce an abundance of their showy blos- 
soms. On the approach of cold weather 
in Autumn they may be placed in a cool 
greenhouse with a dry atmosphere and 
plenty of air. Very little water is needed 
during the dull months of Winter. Some 
of the species make good window nlanis. 
M. cordifolium var. variegatum is largely 
grown for edgings.for beds. M. pomeri- 
dianum and M. tricolorum are good 
showy annuals. Propagation is effected 
either by cuttings or by seeds. Cuttings 
should be dried in the sun for two or 
three days before they are inserted in 
sand. (Robert Cameron) 


My Garden—A Haven of Peace 


Out from the city’s noise and strife 
Lie God’s green fields and gardens fair; 
Where Nature gives her children life, 
And wafts sweet music everywhere. 


There Violets bloom, and Daffodils, 
And stately trees bow to the wind; 
While purling brooks and trickling rills 
Give restful peace to troubled mind. 


Far from the busy, fevered mart, 
Within my garden I may rest. 
There, solace for the weary heart 
Is found, and every visit’s blest. 


And when sweet evening comes at last, 
And twinkling stars their vigils keep— 
When work is done, and day is past— 
The night wraps all in peaceful sleep. 


J. H. STOVER 


The National Stockman and Farmer 
says (and they ought to know) that 
not enough manure is used in ninety- 
nine gardens to one that is made over- 
rich. 

Surest thing they ever knew, but 
just the same it is possible to use too 
much manure and easily possible to 
use too much concentrated fertilizer. 
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Harvesting “The Flower of the Land” 


The U. S. Junior Naval Reserve and Its Influence For Better Citizenship 
BY EDWARD A. OLDHAM, Executive Director, U. S. J. N. R. 


EOPLE who grow flowers fre- 
quently grow children as well, 
and some of these are boys, and 
those that are between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-one, are qual- 
ified for membership in the U. 8. 
Junior Naval Reserve, a non-partisan, 
non-sectarian, patriotic boys’ organ- 


ment in two important particulars. 
First, it has to do with “the older 
boy” between fourteen and twenty- 
one. Second, it is essentially a sea- 
craft movement, the Boy Scouts being 
a landcraft movement. The Boy Scout 
on reaching his fourteenth birthday 
quite naturally turns his attention and 





cm 


from the Navy or Marine Corps, or 
boy worker, approved by the three 
Commissioners of the Post, is selected 
as Post Commandant and to whom a 
commission as Lieutenant or a higher 
grade, is issued by Headquarters. 
The plan is to have at least two 
meeting nights each week through the 
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A Junior Naval Reserve Unit Maneuvering for Position in Decora- 
tion Day Parade, at Central Park West and 62nd St., New York City. 


ization, primarily dedicated to Ameri- 
canization and the better citizenship 
of the men of to-morrow. Incidentally 
these youngsters have the opportunity 
to develop a love of the sea and to en- 
ter in time the Navy and Merchant 
Marine. 


Because a boy lives on a farm or in 
an interior city, away from the sea, 
is no reason why he has not within 
him all of the qualities that go to 
make up a good Naval officer or sea- 
man in his country’s merchant marine. 


As a matter of fact a very fair pro- - 


portion of the men of the Navy and 
Merchant Marine come from the in- 
terior. 


The Junior Naval Reserve is an out- 
growth of the World War, having 
started in 1914, incorporated the fol- 
lowing year, and steadily growing as 
a patriotic boy movement ever since; 
until now there are activities at work 
in every state. The Reserve differ- 


entiates from the Boy Scout move- 


interest to the Junior Naval Reserve, 
which in addition to emphasizing the 
importance of discipline through its 
observance of military drills and prac- 
tice, is a vocational, educational, hy- 
gienic cause, that capitalizes to the 
most practical advantage, the good 
training received by the Boy Scout in 
his younger years, and concretes the 
same into positive leadership and in- 
creased efficiency, making a better 
man of him physically, a better citi- 
zen and a better American. 

Junior Nava! Reserve units are com- 
posed first of sixteen boys of fourteen 
years or over.. These units constitute 
a Post, named in honor of some sol- 
dier, or sailor who went from the lo- 
cality to the World War and there 
made “the supreme sacrifice.” A 
Charter is issued from National Head- 
quarters, 17 West 60th Street, New 
York City, on the application of three 
representative citizens who become 
the sponsors and big brothers of the 
boy unit. Some local ex-service man 


school year; one for military drill and 
one for the class in navigation. The 
organization, while Naval in name is 
more Merchant Marine in purpose. In 
fact the predominating idea is to train 
boys for sea service, by creating a 
gradual inclination towards things 
maritime. To make a good sailor, a 
boy has to learn first to recognize 
and respect authority and discipline, 
hence the military drill. In no sense 
is the movement militaristic. It is 
more educational and vocational. But 
underlying the Naval and Merchant 
Marine purpose is the subtle influence 
fascinatingly inculcated towards bet- 
ter citizenship and increased Ameri- 
canism. 


WHEN the Summer comes, those 
cadets who have made the best 
records and shown the greater tend- 
ency towards boat work and sea 
careers, are placed on private yachts 
for week-ends or for the entire sea- 
son; others more advanced are given 
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the opportunity—never without par- 
ents’ consent—to enter the service of 
Merchant Marine ships, either for the 
summer months or as a permanent 
vocation. 

The Admiral Line, of Seattle, has 
just notified National Headquarters 
that it will require fifteen Junior 
Naval Reserves on their five Trans- 
Pacific passenger steamers. Those 
cadets will receive $60 per month and 
are selected from boys who evince 
potential abilities and fitness for the 
sea. The Merchants and Miners Line 
of Philadelphia has thus far found 
places for over fifty Junior Naval Re- 
serves, and expresses preference for 
them over the untrained youth. In the 
crew of the Leviathan, the largest. 
transatlantic passenger ship afloat, 
are Junior Naval Reserve boys, who 
have “made the grade.” 





THE JUNIOR NAVAL RESERVF’S 
MOST FAMOUS CADET 
This pepe was taken soon after the 


Mayor of Angeles, Cal, had a ded 
to Cadet Wesley Barry a message be 
delivered te the Mayor of Chicago, aes 
a basket of oranges picked from the tree 
from which the orange industry of Cali- 
fornia has developed. 


The Junior Naval- Reserve alumni 
are to be found in many of New York’s 
most prominent export houses, and 
only recently one of the largest bank- 
ing institutions of the city placed it- 
self on record as being particularly 
desirous of having the Junior Naval 
Reserve type of boy for many posi- 
tions at the bottom of the ladder. 
This demand increases steadily as 
New York business houses learn the 
value of young men trained to respect 
discipline and order. 


Those boys who display an ambition 
to go to Annapolis, or enter the Navy, 
or Marine Corps are given every pos- 
sible encouragement and guidance to 
that end, so that, there are today 
Junior Naval Reserve boys at An- 
napolis, West Point, Great Lakes, New 
York and Massachusetts State Nau- 
tical Schools, and in the Navy and 
the Marine Corps, and aboard ship in 
every important steamship line in the 
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Atlantic and Pacific, as well as on 
the Great Lakes and the Gulf. 


The uniform worn in Winter is of 
blue cloth and that in Summer is of 
white Navy twill. These are supplied 
by National Headquarters at lower 
cost than the boy can purchase the 
same elsewhere. There is no commer- 
cialism about this movement. It is one 
hundred per cent altruistic, dedicated 
to the American boy, his better citizen- 
ship with a specific urge to help his 
native country have a Merchant Ma- 
—_ of its own, manned by native 


pie movement is sustained by vol- 
untary donations from good Ameri- 
cans everywhere. There are no high 
salaried officials nor expensive fifth 
wheels to the car of progress. Every- 
thing is based on simple practical 
lines, unselfishly administered, in ef- 
ficient and businesslike fashion. The 
men and women who are most keenly 
interested in the welfare of the organ- 
ization give their time and services 
practically without compensation. 


The Junior Naval Reserve is the 
most democratic organization in ex- 
istence. The overprivileged boy meets 
the underprivileged boy, and each de- 
rives a benefit. 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew and Gentile, 
alike. There is no political differen- 
tiation. The underlying philosophy 
is not, “I am as good as you are,” but 
rather, “you are as good as I am, and 
both of us are true Americans. 
Your ancestors may have landed here 
years ahead of mine but mine came 
later from the same love of liberty 
that imbued yours. We are both de- 
voted to a common cause and country.” 
These are the Junior Naval Reserve’s 
principles of Americanism. 


Every town or farming communit’ 
in America ought to have one or more 
Junior Naval Reserve units and at 
least one Parents’ Association. This 
is entirely possible if the community 
has a leader who has the proper re- 
gard for the boy citizen, who is to be 
the man of to-morrow. 


Propagating the Rubber Plant 
(Ficus Elastica) 


To slip a Rubber Plant: Cut about 
half way through the main stalk about 
eight inches from the top and bend it 
at right angles, then fasten it with a 
piece of string or wire, then wrap a 
bunch of moss around it, about as 
large as a baseball. It wiil be rooted 
in six weeks or two months. Then it 
may be potted in good rich loam. 

GALE W. THACKER 


To make a Rubber Plant branch, 
eut it back to a foot or more of the 
ground and train as any other plant. 

To slip a Rubber Plant; make a 
slanting cut in stem, not through, any 
length you wish, but not too long. 
Bind some damp sphagnum moss over 
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season will bring better conditions. 
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the cut after putting a small piece 
of charcoal in it and keep damp, not 
wet. In a few weeks root growth will 
be coming through moss. Cut stem be- 
low moss, plant with moss in a good 
potting soil. Place in a shaded place 
and let the rootis take hold of the soil, 
then place with other plants. 


JOHN ALLBECKER 





I have a large plant or shrub, four 
feet in height—trimmed to fifteen 
branches. It is now six inches in 
circumference from ground or tub to 
first branch. 

Each Fall I trim back all growths to 
one leaf to make it house size. Off 
each cutting desired to root, trim off 
all leaves except the top one. Place 
the slip or slips in a slender glass vase 
of water that will set on the window 
sash, facing east. In about two weeks 
white thread-like roots will appear. 
When these are about three-fourths 
of an inch long, set singly, or in 
groups, in a well drained jar of dirt. 
Give them warm water and an upper 
shelf. They rarely start growth dur- 
ing Winter but are ready to show leaf 
growth in Spring. 

Mrs. G. W. BAIN 


To induce a Rubber Plant to branch: 
When the plant is growing, pinch out 
the tip of the stem. Should a break 
come out again, at the top, pinch it 
also, until the growth is checked, 
which will cause the main stem to 
swell, and make new buds which will 
soon branch out. 

To slip or grow cuttings from the 
Rubber Plant, I believe the easiest 
way to take a good growing young 
branch, with five or six leaves from 
where the cut should be made to the 
tip of the cutting, making a slanting 
cut, through the branch, about half- 
way or more, and placing some damp 
moss, in the wound, to keep same from 
growing together again and tying a 
small handful around the outside also. 
Sometimes the branch may be braced, 
to keep it from swaying, which may 
be done by tying a stick to the main 
stem and to the cutting above the 
wound. Keep in a shady corner and 
keep the ball of moss wet at all times. 
When roots appear through the ball, 
cut clean off and pot, as with any other 
plant. 





THOMAS COLL 


Irregular weather conditions have 
prevailed for many months. From 
everywhere, almost, come reperts of 
bad, irregular and indifferent results 
in flower growing induced by a com- 
bination of bad weather conditions 
which have been almost unknown here- 
tofore. An unusually late and cold 
Spring, followed by ten days of the 
hottest weather ever recorded in June, 
necessarily does not promote a vigor- 
ous and normal growth of vegetation; 
and let us hope that the balance of the 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
August 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


“Flowers belong to Fairyland; the fluw- 

ers and the birds and the butterflies are 

all the world has kept of its golden age— 

the only perfectly beautiful things on 

earth—jcyous, innocent, half divine—use- 

less, say they who are wiser than God.” 
HE iron-weed is blooming by the 
road-side. A hint that crisp, 
cool days are on the way. 


Wash your flower pots! Never use 
an old flower pot without washing and 
scalding it. 

If you neglect the garden and let 
the weeds go to seed, there will be 
whole battalions to conquer next year. 


To have Hollyhocks that will bloom 
next Summer, sow the seed in this 
month and protect the young plants 
from the cold weather. 


Prune the hardy shrubbery now, 
and give the bushes a well rounded 
shape. Remember that spring prun- 
ing is at the expense of flowers. 


Do not neglect to plant a bed of 
Poppies this Fall, taking care that it 
has good drainage as the seed rot 
very easily. 

When saving fiower seed remember 
to gather a double portion in order to 
meet the extra demands sure to be 
made on one’s seed bag. 


Time to make out the fall bulb order. 
First come first served is the rule with 
the dealers—and the first orders get 
the best bulbs. So send off that order 
without delay. 


Heliotrope may be easily propagated 
by planting cuttings during August 
in the open ground in some shady 
place. When the cuttings are rooted, 
lift and pot and they will prove satis- 
factory for Winter blooming. 


Do not slight the late blooming As- 
ters at this time, but hoe and culti- 
vate frequently to keep the plants con- 
tinuously growing and to encourage 
them to put out bloom stalks. Keep 
on the watch for the Aster’s worst 
insect enemy—the beetle. 


The Oxalis, which has been resting 
all Summer, should be re-potted in 
fresh soil and made ready for its 
blooming period. Contrary to the 
general rule Oxalis bulbs after being 
planted, are kept in the light and do 
not require to be kept in a dark place 
to make root growth. 


Plant Pansy seed in the open ground 
during August and the young plants 
will be quite strong and sturdy by 
the time cold weather comes. Given 
a slight protection of leaves or straw, 
they are not damaged by the cold, and 
begin to bloom quite early in the 
Spring and continue all Summer long. 


It was Ruskin who wrote: “Beauty 





is God’s handwriting—a wayside sac- 
rament; welcome it in every fair face, 
every fair sky, every fair flower, and 
thank Him for it who is the Fountain 
of loveliness, and drink it in simply 
and earnestly with your eyes; it is 
a charmed drought, a cup of blessing.” 


August adds purple to the rainbow 
of color. It is true that a few purple 
flowers bloom earlier in the season, 
but the rule is that the delicate pink 
and blue flowers. lead the procession; 
and when the Royal Purple and the 
tawny orange make their appearance 
they are the fore-runners of Autumn. 


Plant Freesias in August to get the 
best results in early blooming. To 
prolong the blooming period pot some 
of the bulbs in September and still 
others in October. By doing this one 
is able to enjoy the fragrant blossoms 
for a much longer period than would 
have been possible if only one plant- 
ing had been made. 


Let the Chrysanthemums have your 
attention until blooming time. Give 
them plenty of water and do not allow 
the soil about their roots to become 
hard and dry. If the plants are 
troubled with black ants, dust them 
with snuff or sprinkle with tobacco 
tea. A liquid fertilizer should be 
given as soon as the flower buds make 
their appearance. 


In the Fall planting of shrubs re- 
member to put water in the bottom of 
the hole, before the shrub is set, and 
again after it is half filled with earth; 
but never on top of the soil. Have 
the hole deep enough to let the tap 
root be perfectly straight, and wide 
enough for the largest side root to ex- 
tend straight to the west. 


The Jerusalem Cherry should be 
lifted from the garden bed and potted 
before bad weather comes. It will 
prove beneficial to the plant if, after 
being lifted, it is set in some shady 
place outdoors to recover from the 
move and become well established be- 
fore taking in the house. Pot a num- 
ber of these little decorative plants 
to be carried to sick people. They 
are especially good for the sick room 
on account of their bright fruit and 
lack of overpowering perfume. 


If the clump of Golden Glow is cut 
severely back as soon as the blossoms 
fade, and plenty of water is given, the 
plant frequently blooms the second 
time. Whether or no one hopes for 
a second crop of blossoms, cut the 
old flower stalks anyway—for nothing 
can so easily give a garden an untidy 
appearance as a lot of faded flowers 
hanging to dried stalks. 


Winter bouquets for house decora- 
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tion should. be made at this time. 
Among the annuals one cannot go far 
astray when selecting Acroclinium, 


* for the single sorts; Ammobium, for 


violet-purple; Helichrysum for the 
most showy; the Rhodanthes for the 
most beautiful delicate rose-pink; and 
the Gomphrenas, or true Bachelor’s 
Button, a universal favorite with their 
marked resemblance to clover heads. 
The everlasting flowers must be cut 
when half opened and hung head 
downward in the house to dry. This 
is done in order to preserve the nat- 
ural position of the flowers and also 
the foliage. If placed in an upright 
position to dry, the flowers are quite 
apt to hang their heads and the foli- 
age to wilt. It is better to cut the 
flowers when in bud or before they are 
fully expanded, because when a fully 
opened flower is dried it is likely to 
fall to pieces. The half opened blos- 
soms complete their unfolding while 
drying, and retain a natural appear- 
ance. A bit of work at this time in- 
sures one indoor decorations while the 
flower garden is taking a long nap. 


Middle Class Flowers 
for the Multitude 


Every now and again we hear of 
special sales of plants and flowers at 
the department stores in the various 
cities in all sections. These sales ep- 
parently are most successful as far as 
the selling end is concerned. It is not 
my intention to argue the question as 
to their merits or otherwise, but it oc- 
curs to me that the evidence points to 
this effect: 

There is, in about every sizable city, a 
large proportion of the people who are 
served only to a limited extent by the 
florists. These people are ~ seemingly 
easily satisfied by a class of goods, 
medium in both quality and price, either 
because of disinclination or inability to 
pay the price for high-grade stock. 

I am inclined to believe that a good 
market awaits growers and retailers who 
will cater to this class of trade by se- 
lecting and growing varieties of Carna- 
tions, Roses and other plants and flowers 
that can be raised and disposed of at 
about fifty per cent less than present 
prices. We all know there are these 
classes of flowers and customers, yet we 
run our businesses on the assumption 
that all flower lovers and buyers are 
income taxpayers. In truth the great 
bulk of the business is done with peo- 
ple of the most moderate means. 

In any case we know that they do rush 
to the department store sales and pay 
good money for the culls, so why not give 
them a square deal with medium class 
goods at reasonable prices for the bene- 

t of all concerned? My age and location 
prevent me trying it out for myself, but 
I offer the suggestion for what it is 
worth. 


SAMUEL BaTSON, (In Florists’ Exchange) 


Whenever a great surplus of flowers 
is available florists should cut the price 
sharply to induce purchases by peo- 
ple who do not commonly buy flowers. 
It is educational and will thus indi- 
rectly help the florist in the long run. 
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“* Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.’’—JESUS 


“« He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater. stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.”’—ZOROASTER 





The American Gladiolus Society 
and the Amateur Grower 


writer of this article has some apprehension about 
the exhibits of amateurs at the coming convention 
and exhibition of the American Gladiolus Society 
to be held here August 15 and 16 next. 

In different conversations which I have had with am- 
ateur growers there appears to be some sentiment that 
the amateur exhibit is not wanted, that it is overshadowed 
by the commercial growers and professionals, and that 
their small display would not be noticed. In each instance 
I have explained the fallacy of such ideas. 

I know several amateur growers who have very choice 
collections of Gladioli growing in their gardens which 

’ would make a very creditable showing for the A. G. S. 
Convention; or the Rochester or Toronto Expositions; or 
the State and County Fairs; and the numerous Flower 
Shows which are becoming so popular in small commu- 
nities. 

I also know several amateurs who have some very fine 
seedlings cf their own creation, which if properly prop- 
agated would compare very favorably with some of the 
choicest originations of professional hybridizers. In each 
instance I have endeavored to instruct these amateurs in 
the proper method they should pursue, save their cormels 
and build up a stock which they cou!d sell at remunerative 
prices. 

‘THE amateur grower must be encouraged in his work. 

We were all amateurs at one time, and the small fry 
of today will be the largest fish in the near future. There 
are no great secrets in growing Gladioli. Let us all offer 
our services and counsel to the amateur: Let us encourage 
him to attain greater knowledge of this wonderful flower; 

show him what good points go to make up a fine variety; 

and make him become not only a “fan” but instill in 
his mind the wonderful work that Nature, assisted by 
the hybridizer, has done in creating the beautiful Gladi- 
olus of today. Encourage him to show the product of his 
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garden wherever occasion will permit, and let the judges 
of award give credit where credit is due. 

Let the amateur invite his neighbors and friends to 
see his gardens, show them.the beautiful flowers, their 
ease of culture, and how they are propagated, in fact 
their evolution from seed or cormel to flower, and many 
of them will show sufficient interest to want to grow them. 

Ail readers of THE FLOWER GROWEL who have friends 
interested in flowers, even in a small backyard garden, 
should show these friends the different “helpful hints” 
and other articles published therein relative to growing 
Gladioli, get them to subscribe for the magazine, and then 
urge them to join the American Gladiolus Society. Thus 
you will have been the means of making some friend happy 


- which will be your reward. 


BRING YOUR FLOWERS TO THE A. G. S. CON- 
VENTION AND WIN A. PRIZE. 
JOHN C. Davis, Sec’y, 
Rochester Florists’ Association 





Mr. Davis has brought up a subject which amateur 
growers of the Gladiolus should consider carefully. The 
small amateur with a small number of plants has a dis- 
tinct advantage over the larger grower, in that a small 
number of pants may be better cared for, and usually 
are better cared for; and much more perfectly and suc- 
cessfully, than a comparatively large number. Therefore, 
the small amateur need not feel that he stands little 
chance of winning prizes. Indeed, though his quantity 
may be small his quality may be high. 

And lack of experience in exhibiting need not deter 
the amateur from taking his flowers to the show. At the 
large shows there are always plenty of experienced peo- 
ple who are willing to lend a hand in helping stage 
the flowers, and the Exhibition Committee is, in fact, ap- 
pointed especially for this purpose. The amateur classes 
are seldom filled as they should be and the opportunity 
for capturing prizes is most excellent. Good flowers are 
almost sure to win prizes. 

Show your sportsmanship by bringing your flowers 
and showing them in competition with others. You may 
find that your stock has superiority over that which com- 


monly wins prizes. MADISON COOPER 





Wild Life and Its Tragedies 


D® NEELEY, in our Bird department this month, tells 

true and most interesting bird story, and it ends in 
wanna: Many people who imagine they are bird lovers, 
and lovers of wild life in general, fail to understand that 
the trials and tribulations of the human race are fully 
enacted among our wildings. Indeed, animals and birds 
are continually menaced by the fear of a sudden and 
violent death. The “lives of the hunted” are-far from 
the smooth and sunny pathway of song and pleasure that 
many of our bird and nature-loving friends assume. The 
singing period among birds, for instance, is but a short 
one at best, and the balance of the year is filled largely 
with hardship and danger. 

Protection of the birds from cats and other natural 
enemies is all well enough in its place, but the death 
menace to wild life is present in so many forms which 
no human agency can control, that our bird-loving friends 
need not magnify the cat danger, and unwittingly acquire 
a hatred for one of our most lovable and useful domestic 
animals. 

But this is not a defense of the cat—only a comparative 
sketch, explaining that the tragedy among wild life of 
all kinds is ever present and menacing. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Patriotism for the Young 


‘THE fact that there was printed in the June issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER an illustrated article on Camp 
Roosevelt, and from the still further fact that we are print- 
ing in this issue an illustrated article about the U. S. Junior 
Naval Reserve, some of his friends may infer that the 
Editor is of an imperialistic and militaristic disposition. 
Quite the reverse, I assure you. While by nature a fighter, 
the Editor is by persuasion and reasoning a man of peace. 
But at the same time he is a man of conservatism and 
caution, and he believes that under present world-wide con- 
ditions a rather strong military and naval organization on 
the part of these great United States of America is the 
surest safeguard for world-wide peace. Disarmament at 
this time would be little short of suicide. 


Ana right here a little sermon on education could be 
preached to advantage. What the world needs is edu- 
cation, and education must be of the right kind. It doesn’t 


need any more universities for the teaching of the higher © 
branches, but it needs more education of common sense 


which will teach the universal brotherhood of man and 
the Golden Rule, with reservations. The Golden Rule is 
all right enough, as an ideal, but it positively will not 
work until we are all better educated: This is not pes- 
simism; it is just plain horse sense. The Golden Rule is 
all right between nations of equal education and with an 
equal sense of justice, but we cannot treat a barbarian 
nation, or even a civilized nation which lacks the education 
of justice with the Golden Rule as a guide. They would 
more than likely take advantage of our generosity ;—hence 
the Golden Rule with reservatiors. 


“THEREFORE, if your boy wants to join some of the 

naval or military organizations, don’t hesitate—it will 
be. a desirable training for him—he may have an oppor- 
tunity. to perform the highest duty which any man has 
the opportunity to perform, the serving of his country 
in the time of war. Conscientious objectors, pacifists 
and non-militarists who do not agree with this can figure 
it out to suit themselves, but any man who will not show 
his patriotism to the extent of self-sacrifice in war time, 


is a coward and a traitor, and he will eventually be pun- 


ished as such, either by man-made laws or a higher dis- 
pensation. Duty to our fellows demands patriotism; and 
patriotism while it may and should have world-wide scope, 
must first of all be given to one’s native country. “My 
country, right or wrong,” is no good except in war time— 
then this motto is absolutely correct. At other times, as 
citizens of a free country, it is our duty and right to ex- 
press opinions as we see fit. 


But this is somewhat beside the mark. Don’t forget 
in the rush of modern business, and the ill-considered and 
halfbaked talk of the newspapers, that patriotism is not 
dead and will quickly arise as occasion demands it. The 
freedom of the press these days teaches more than liberty, 
it teaches license, and the young interpret this as the 
privilege to do as they please. Organizations of a semi- 
military character give desirable training #0 the young 
to counteract this tendency. 

MADISON COUPER 





No Boom Times Ahead 


HE daily newspapers make it thei: business to talk 
prosperity, and that prosperous and boom times 
are just around the corner. Good for the news- 
papers! It is their business to talk optimism, but we 


may as well recognize facts when we see them. 


The prospect for a continuation of business activity 
The prolonged strike 


in this country) is not brilliant. 


qau Fiower. Grower. 
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in the coal mining industry has had a deterrent effect, 
which will be in evidence for a long time to come, not 
only in the actual stoppage of certain works, but in the 
maintaining of abnormally high prices for coal, which 
in itself operates against active manufacturing. The 
railroad strike also put a very conservative note into the 
atmosphere, but the tendency of many different things 
during the past few months, has been to stabilize prices 
on too high a level. 


While high prices may work to the advantage of a few 
people, it is to the detriment of the business of the country 
at large, and the activities and interests of the rank and 
file of our citizens. How it is that a comparatively small 
group of men, like the railroad workers, are able to organ- 
ize and maintain a wage scale which is manifestly too 
high, and which operates to make prices in all lines above 
a reasonable level, is hard to figure out. But the rail- 
road men are not the only ones who are taking an un- 
fair advantage of the situation. Other lines of labor are 
doing the same thing and “profiteering” on the part of 
many businesses seems to be quite the fashion. 


WE should not lose sight of the fact, any of us, that 
whenever a great body of workers, like the coal min- 
ers and the railroad men, are idle, that the economic 
loss to the country must be borne by others as well as by 
them. Scant production through strikes or other causes 
like war, for instance, always results in abnormally high 
prices, and no man can escape bearing his share of the 
burden. Everyone must needs get along with less. 


Economic conditions are upset almost everywhere; all 
over the world, and naturally and necessarily this country 
is no exception; but the tendency of the times is to main- 
tain a scale of living, and a scale of prices, which for a 
period of years will probably work greatly against the 
welfare, prestige, and leadership of these great United 
States of America. 


We sould think, act and talk optimism where it is at 
all possible; but we should likewise recognize facts as they 
really are, and not beguile ourselves into a security which 
does not exist, and into a fictitious prosperity which is not 
based on logic and fair treatment of our fellowmen, not 
only at home, but in all parts of the world. 

MADISON COOPER 





Variety Name Cards for Exhibition Bloom 


ORE of the rules recently adopted by the New England 
Gladiolus Society, is that the Society shall provide cards, 
with the names of varieties for exhibition, typewritten 
thereon; and that said cards may be obtained from the 
Secretary on application. This plan was advocated by 
the Editor several years ago, when Henry Youell was 
Secretary of the American Gladiolus Society. It is the 
only.fair way to all exhibitors, as the ownership of flowers 
being judged is then absolutely unknown to the judges 
as they have no distinguishing mark. 

As a matter of fact, hewever, judges should in no case 
be influenced by the personality of the exhibitor. But 
judges are only human and they doubtless are at times 
so influenced.. The plan proposed of having all exhibits 
uniformly marked, is an excellent one, and should be 
adopted at all flower shows. There is no reason why the 
judges should know the identity of the exhibitor, and if 
judges lack judgment, or are inclined to be actuated by 
outside influences, rather than by the quality of the flow- 
ers being judged, the plan of uniform labeling should re- 
sult in more perfect judging, and the elimination, as far 
as possible, of the human element in connection there- 
with: Another abuse that uniform labeling will correct, is 
the practice, of some judges, of “dividing up” the prizes. 
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Madison Cooper 
.Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER 


From time to time my friends have suggested that they 
would like to see what the Editor of THe FLOWER GROWER 
looks like, and so I am, to an extent, acceding to their 
wishes by printing the photograph below, which was made 
about twenty years ago. Necessarily the Editor now 
shows the additional marks of service and the necessary 
wear and tear incidental to twenty additional years of 
active life. 





MADISON COOPER 


But perhaps although not as youthful in appearance 
as at thirty-five years «f age, the Editor is, in many ways, 
younger. Up to the age of thirty-five years, (some per- 
haps younger and some perhaps older), people are quite 
likely to think that the weight of .he Universe rests on 
their shoulders. After that, if they are at all wise, they 
are likely to find that the importance and influence of one 
man, is, for the most of us, a very small thing: And, if 
still more wise, they are likel¥ to decide that the per- 
formance of daily duties well done is The Great Sub- 
stance of Life. Elbert Hubbard’s celebrated admonition, 
“Don’t take yourself too damn serious,” while perhaps not 
good grammar, ncr a dignified phrase, is good sense, and 
the Editor has tried to follow this advice during the past 
twenty years. 


Yes, the style of dress is a bit old-fashioned, but if 
you visit the Editor today you will see him wearing the 
same style of collar and black string tie. In fact, 
he has been wearing that same style of collar since 
he was fifteen years of age. Up to war time it was known 
as “Germanic,” but our pseudo-patriotic friends were in- 
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clined to drop anything with a German name, so that now, 
with less real linen in it, it masquerades under the, (to 
them), better sounding titie of Grove Park. 

The Editor’s permanency of purpose is, perhaps, evi- 
denced by the wearing of one style of collar for forty years, 
and the Editor’s lack of pride in his personal appearance is 
further evidenced by the fact that no photograph has 
been made of him since the one shown above. 

There, now, you know a little something about the 
Editor, and how he looks. 





Why Not More Flower Pilgrimages? 


In the Rose department this month J. Horace McFar- 
land, in telling about the Rose pilgrimages of the American 
Rose Society, offers the interesting further suggestion 
that other floral organizations could to advantage conduct 
the same sort of junkets or trips: And whether known 
under the more dignified and perhaps euphonious name 
oot pilgrimages, the suggestion is worth acting upon. 
Many of those specializing in other flowers and who are 
most active in connection with the national organizations 
representing same, make trips each year for the inspection 
of test gardens, and other prominent or famous gardens, 
and these trips could easily be amplified and enlarged 
so as to be known as annual pilgrimages. 

As Mr. McFarland points out the value of these an- 
nual visits is at least two-fold: First, to see the famous 
gardens and what the other fellow is doing; and second, 
as a get-together meeting of those specialists and lovers 
of the particular flower in question. Such trips, at a 
prearranged time and place, bring together those most 
interested and the increased acquaintance among flower 
lovers is of great benefit to all concerned. 

Here is an opportunity for those most active in the 
national organizations representing the Iris, the Peony, 
the Gladiolus, the Dahlia, and other flowers well known. 
Consider it; talk it over; and last, but not least, act upon 
it. MADISON COOPER 





Possession 


My garden’s mine. 
I am no slave 
Of crowding weed; 
And if I choose 
To idle ’neath the trees, 
And study 
Pattern intricate 
Of foliage 
On fleecy cloud, 
While weeds grow rank, 
So be it! 
My garden’s mine. 


My soul is mine. 
I am not slave 
Of sordid gain; 
And if I bring 
To my accounting 
Bird.Songs, 
Whispered secrets of the trees, 
Reflected glow of dawns 
I loved, 
Sweet store of happy memories— 
And they seem trivial— 

So be it! 
My soul is mine. 

Oscark E. JENSEN 
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Beware of Propaganda 


E MAILS are well loaded with propaganda these 

days. Propaganda is nothing more than advertising 

to produce a certain result in the minds of those 
whom it is desired to influence. Every mail, almost, brings 
something from someone who wants to “put something 
over” in his particular direction. Therefore, printed 
matter, especially that which comes to you gratuitously, 
should be considered in a very critical frame of mind. 
It is not necessary to mention anything in particular, 
but the editorial in last May’s issue, entitled “Brains, 
Labor and Wealth,” was actuated by the book entitled, “The 
Things that are Caesar’s, A Defense of Wealth,” which was 
distributed free to its employees by no less an organization 
than the great New York Central Railroad. There is 
nothing about wealth which is mysterious, and it has 
no rights over labor. The book mentioned would have us 
believe that wealth has a sanctity and a mystery about it, 
which we poor laborers are bound to place on an eminence, 
and that its character and qualities are not understand- 
able by us. 


But this little sketch is not a defense of labor—labor 
needs no defense, it is more than able to defend itself 
under present conditions—but rather a criticism of un- 
fair propaganda. Unfair, because it is not based on sound 
reasoning. That little editorial, which the editor has 
“stewing,” entitled “How to Read” might be printed 
right here, but it will be reserved for a later issue. In 
the meantime it is suggested that printed matter coming 
to you be read only in a critical frame of mind. Bring 
your reasoning powers to bear on it, and consider the mo- 
tive and the source from which it sprung. 

Another thought is that not all propaganda by any 
means comes to us free of cost. There seems to have been 
a husky bunch of publications established during the past 
two or three years which are admitted as second class mail 
matter, and yet are plainly propaganda. Some of these 
charge a rather high subscription price, and claim to pre- 
sent high ethical principles; but some of the arguments 
presented are written from such a biased, and might we 
say artificial standpoint, that they cannot be accepted by 
any man who understands what real life on earth consists 
of. Many writers do not know, at first hand, the con- 
ditions under which the average person lives. They do 
not understand human life in its true sense, purpose, or 
meaning. Their writings and reasonings are controlled 
by the artificial viewpoint which results from a continued 
residence in the strained atmosphere of the city. 


MADISON COOPER 





A Sane Perspective 


‘TIME was, and the Edi'r can well remember it, when 
farmers wasted a lot of time, (yes, they actually 
wasted it), pulling Daisies out of their meadows. No 
farmer, unless he is an old-fashioned one, does that now. 
Now he utilizes the Daisy and makes from it a fodder 
crop which is high in protein; or better still adopts a 
system of crop rotation and cultivation which eliminates 
the Daisy. 


Fruit culturists remember how much space was given 
up by the horticultural papers to San Jose scale. Now we 
hear little about it except as a matter of ancient history. 
At one time it was thought that San Jose scale would 
put the fruit industry out of business, but now it is thought 
that it was a blessing in disguise, as it led to more thor- 
ough cultural methods, the use of sprays, and it concen- 
trated attention on the more important points of helpful 
culture. 
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Insect pests and diseases of plant life, generally speak- 
ing, attack the weaker members of the plant families. A 
healthful and rugged growth tends to throw off disease 
and make the work of insect pests more or less incon- 
sequential. In this respect it is the same with plant life 
as with human life. The healthy and rugged individual 
snaps his fingers at his natural enemies. It is only the 
weaker members that need fear. 


As bearing on this subject, we commend an editorial 
from The National Nurseryman, a part of which is as 
follows: 

There is too much prominence given to the 
subject of quarantines, diseases, pests, failures. 

Our professors of horticulture, entomolo- 
gists and biologists keep their eyes so close to 
the microscope they only see the lower forms 
of life; their perspective is all out of focus with 
plants as they actually are. They discover mon- 
sters, become panic stricken at a potential dan- 
ger and quite forget that the world and nature 
is kept running by the same laws that have al- 
ways kept it in operation. Our scientists are 
doing splendid work, but they take themselves 
a little too seriously. If the pathologist would 
only do his work without the assistance of so 
much depressing publicity, what a boost it 
would give to horticulture. 

Farmers and gardeners fed the world before 
the pathologist existed, and will continue to 
do so either with his help or without it. There 
always have been plagues and always will be as 
it seems to be the plan of creation that one form 
of life increases at the expense of another. 

The profession of horticulture and agricul- 
ture is little else but encouraging one grour- ut 
plants to grow and at the same time discow'ag- 
ing another group which we call weeds. We 
now extend the practice to include insects, but 
why keep the weeds and insects so much in the 
limelight? 

Let us encourage our pathologists with their 
microscopes, our chemists with their experi- 
ments. Let us have more and better inspection, 
and all the sanitation that is practicable and 
vote them all the money they need to carry on 
their good work: But above all let us be gov- 
erned by a sane perspective and not allow the 
fear of the unknown to interfere too largely 
with our plans for the future, or the business 
processes of the present. 

We can think and talk negatives until rules 
and regulations paralyze our business and 
farmers and nurserymen turn into pathologists 
and bring production to a standstill. 


The work of the plant pathologists, entomologists and 
professional members of horticulture in general should not 
be belittled. Their work is important, but it is not all 
important. Many professional members of the business 
of horticulture seem to feel that their particular branch 
of work is about the only part of it that is important. 
As a matter of fact theirs is but an auxiliary. It is not 
the main point. The important work comes from the 
practical man who actually grows the plants or trees. If 
he furnishes proper conditions the plants will produce 
results and in many cases quite independent of any scien- 
tific or finely spun theoretical considerations. 


A sane perspective is, indeed, a valuable asset to any 
man in any walk of life; and necessarily horticulture is 
no exception. The professional members of the business 
are not exempt from a rule which applies to their less 
highly educated brethren, the practical growers. By all 
means get a perspective of the right kind and hold it. 
Don’t be stampeded by sensational talk of any kind. 




















a Garden as a Stage 


OWTHORPE School at Groton, 
Mass., is the. oldest, and stiil one 
of the few schools of Landscape 

Architecture for women. With its 
gardens it possesses an unusual at- 

mosphere of peace and quiet. But it 
is not of the school, nor of the nursery 
with its blaze of Oriental Poppies, 
nor of the long border, nor the an- 
nual garden that I wish to write; but 
rather of its newest garden, ‘The 
Dell” as it is called, and the charming 
setting it formed for a little playlet 
that celebrated a fete day. 


Three years ago the site was a 


in this unplanned for use for so sim- 
ple a garden. Many of us possess 
backgrounds, entrances, sets, and 
wings which in their simple way may 
be thus adapted. 


A* usual, however, it is the planting 
that interests me most, and the 
“Dell” holds much that appeals to the 
lover of plants. There is a slope of 
Heather already becoming established, 
which in our harsh climate, is most 
unusual. There is a pleasing harmony 
in the foliage of the Heather-like low 
Junipers, and the Juniper-like low 
Heathers; some gray, some green, 





dump—an old cellar hole where leaves 
and rubbish had accumula 

while still newly planted, it has de- 
veloped character and shows much 
promise for the future. It is a rough 
rectangle in form, sunken except to 
the southeast, where the ground 
stretches away down to the meadow 
with its Primrose bordered brook. 
And this form has been preserved to 
a certain extent, the corners rounded 
and the steep walls gently sloped with 
earth. The slopes are planted, broad 
field-stone steps lead down to the open 
center of sward, and opposite comes 
a shallow pool against a planted wail,— 
a pool where pet gold-fish sport, and 
a croaking frog finds shade beneath 
the Lily pads. Such is the simple 
plan, and yet the planting is full of 
interest, and as the higher planting 
towards the top of the slope is still 
young and low, the bowl formed a 
delightful stage for the children’s 
dance. There was the approach 
through the Lilacs; the slow descent 
down the broad steps; a gambol on 
the green; and the final climax at the 
pool’s edge. But it is not the play, but 
the setting that is of interest to us, 
and I confess to a pleasant surprise 


some feathery, some compact. There 
is pleasure too in the juxtaposition of 
Myrtle with the graceful sprays of 
Cotoneaster above; and the shining 
green of that loveliest of Roses, 





perhaps, 


The planting, 
shows a greater variety than is quite 
the best design, but it serves also as 
a school-room where the students 
learn their plant material. It is per- 
sonal, however, not scholastic, and 


Hugonis. 


each year slight changes make new 
combinations. Perhaps a stray Poppy 
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glows above the mass of gray-hued 
Nepeta Mussini, outlined against the 
gray-we-want-to-stroke of the Japa- 
nese Cedar (R. Squarrosa). Again 
a stately group of Lilies will rise 
through the low sweeping branches of 
Spectabile, the best of the Forsythias. 











Thyme spreads its fragrance as we 
tread the grass, and Lavender is 
brushed as we climb the steps, for 
Lowthorpe seems to have a kindly 
feeling for plants; and despite the 
Winter’s snow, many unreliable things 
thrive to my envy. In September 
there is a glory of Japanese Anemones 
below the light pergola; the Rose gar- 
den is box-bordered; and here and 
there are many things that just will 
not exist in my more southern garden. 

I do not quite know which garden 
has the most appeal. In Winter I 
visit the greenhouse, a smali but com- 
fortable affair with a Cherokee Rose 





rambling to the roof; with the per- 
fume of Jasmine and Heliotrope; 
with the orange and magenta of 
Chorizema, that rather new holly- 
leaved plant that thrives even under 
house conditions. There are patches 
of Chrysanthemums, of Stocks, Sweet- 
(Concluded on page 295) 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 


LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 


Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


The Gladiolus check lists of which this is a continua- 
tion or addition, which were compiled by Mr. Brown, and 
which ran through sixteen numbers of THE FLOWER 
Grower, from August 1921 to November 1922, have now 
been published in bound or pamphlet form and are avail- 
able at $1 per copy. They may be had either from Mr. 
Brown or from the publisher of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

The lists which follow are a continuation of the lists 
already published, and it is the purpose of Mr. Brown 
to continue these lists from time to time, as additions and 
corrections are sent him. It is urged that those having 


on the market. 
This work is 
trade and it is to 


new varieties for introduction should, before naming, 
refer the matter to Mr. Brown, to surely know whether 
the name proposed has already been used or not. 

And when a variety is once named it should be promptly 
reported to Mr. Brown, so that the lists may be brought 
up to date and kept up to date 2s new varieties are placed 


of great importance to the Gladiolus 
the interest of all to keep up the work 


and make it as complete as possible. 
MapIson Cooper, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 


























, in Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first listing it Date Main color Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 

Mrs. A. H. Cox Robinson 1915 Pink Pink Cloud Kunderd 1923 Rose-pink 
Mrs. A. H. Tuckett Robinson 1908 Red Pink Robinson 1907 Pink 
Mrs. Alice Fisher Kirchhoff 1922 Lavender Pink Perfection Robinson 1909 Pink 
Mrs. A. Hiskins Robinson 1908 Pink Pippin Bill 1922 Pink 
Mrs A. M. Trevena Robinson 1908 Ivory Pola Negri Diener 1922 Apricot 
Mrs. Annie Koettner Umpleby 1928 Pink and Yellow (Prim) Ponderay Kunderd 1923 White 
Mrs. D a Robinson 1908 White Portwine Robinson 1908 Ruby 
Mrs. E. Pescott Robinson 1913 Pink Pride Robinson 1908 
Mrs. F. Barnett Robinson 1907 Ruby Priority Bill 1922 Pink 
Mrs. F. Field Robinson 1909 White Prometheus Robinson 1907 Pink 
Mrs. Frank Morton Gage 1923 White Sans aoa Bill 1922 Pink 
Mrs. G. W. Robinson Robinson 1909 White ina Robinson 1904 Puce 
Mrs. McMillan Robinson 1908 Crimson Puritan Brown 1923 Creamy buff 
Mrs. McSweney Robinson 1908 Rose Purity Pommert 1923 White 
Mrs. Robt. Cunainghan Diener 1922 Lilac-pink Purity Prim Bill 1922 White (Prim) 
Mrs. 8S. M. Gray Robinson 1906 Pink Purple Queen Robinson 1906 Purple 
Mrs. T. Lawson Robinson 1916 Shell pink Quadroon Umpleby 1923 Salmon-pink 
Mrs. W. E. Olmsted Kirchhoff 1922 Yellow Quaker Maid Bill 1922 Pink 
Mrs. W. 3. Palmer Kirchhoff 1922 Creamy white Queen Emma Metzner 1923 Cherry 
Myron Bill 1922 Red Queen Esther Metzner 1923 Purple 
Nabob Metzner 1923 Scarlet Queen of the Yellows Vos 1921 Yellow (Prim) 
Nancy Robinscn 1913 Salmon Radiant Morn Siemer 1922 Pink 
Naomi Brown 1920 Yellow (Prim) Red Jacket Bill 1922 Scarlet 
Natalie Kunderd 1923 Orange-salmon Red Radiance Dusinberre 1923 Rich red 
Natalie P. Crohan Brown 1922 Apricot Red Star Heemskerk 1923 Red 
N Diener 1922 —_ Reo Brown 1920 Yellow (Prim) 
Nellie Grant Metzner 1928 Am, pink Revere Brown 1922 
Nilma Robinson 1913 Yellow Revue Bill 1922 Yellow (Prim) 
Nini Krelage 1921 Cream (Prim) Rita Robinson 1905 Blue 
Nolene Diener 1922 Maroon Rita Williams Robinson 1911 Salmon 
Nora Wilson Metzner 1923 White Robusto Bill 1922 Red 
Norval Robinson 1917 Cream Rochester White 
Norwalk Bill 1922 Scarlet (see Weisse Dame) 
Nyora Robinson 1911 Red 2 Rose Kunderd 1923 Rose-pink 
Olo Kunderd 1923 Yellow (Prim) Rose Drew Robinson 1910 Rose 
Omam Robinson 1968 Yellow Ruby Queen Robinson 1911 Ruby 
Opalescent Bill 1922 Rose-purple Ruth Robinson 1903 Puce 
Orange Glow Kunderd 1923 Ruth .Huntington Kunderd 1923 Violet-lilac 
Orange Plume Kunderd 1923 Orange-red St. Thomas Kunderd 1923 Salmon-red 
Orchid Groff San Jose Diener 1922 Yellow 
Oriole Groff Red Scarlet Treasure Austin 1922 Scarlet 
Orion Robinson 1912 Pink . Sebesta Kunderd 1923 White 
Othello Robinson 1903 Pink Seneca Chief Dusinberre 1923 Rose-pink 
Ourpen Robinson 1913 Pink Seniller Robinson 1903 Red 
Ovid Kunderd 1 White (Prim) Sergeant Major Robinson 1914 Red 
Ozone Kunderd 1923 Canary (Prim) Serrata Bill 1922 Cream 
Packard Burbank Violet-pink Seville Brown 1923 Yellow (Prim) 
Painted Lady Robinson 1905 Pink Show Flower Kunderd 1923 Rese red 
Pansy Kunderd 1923 Salmon (Prim) Sir John Madden Robinson 1914 Orange 
Parader Bill 1922 Rose Sissy Blew Robinson 1913 Slate 
Parma Kunderd 1923 Rose-pink (Prim) Snowdon Grullemans 1922 White 
Peaceful Robinson 1913 Pink Sonnenberg Bill 1922 Pink 
Peach Blossom Robinson 1909 Red Sonoma Diener 1922 Yellow 
Peach Blossom 1922 Pink Splendor Kunderd 1923 Cardinal 
Penrose Brown 1923 Rose (Prim) Standish Brown 1922 Cardinal 
P. Hein Krelage 1921 Rose (Prim) Starlight Robinson 1913 Purple 
Phillarette Robinson 1903 Am ge Starlight Bill 1922 Cream (Prim) 
Phini Diener 1922 ] Striped Banner Robinson 1908 White 
Phyllis Robinson 31907 White Beauty Robinson 1908 White 
Phylos Diener 1922 Pink s ur Frills Kunderd 1923 ellow 
Pinafore Brown 1922 Purple Sunlight Grullemans 1922 Yellow (Prim) 
Pink Augusta Robinson 1913 Rose Sunrise Robinson 1903 Bronze 

Beauty n 1917 Rosy Sunset Robinson 1905 Red 











Acheatetalens Cut Flowers 


Overcrowding is doubtless the great- 
est evil in cut flower arrangement. 
To prevent the flowers crowding each 
other too closely various methods are 
resorted to to make them stand out 
clearly from their neighbors. A wire 
screen of suitable mesh fixed near the 
top of the container is often used for 
this purpose when the vase is a com- 





paratively large one. Small vases, 
baskets, etc., look best when filled with 
only one variety of flower. When 
mixed vases are employed three colors 
are more effective than a larger num- 
ber. The free use of foliage will, in 
most cases, safeguard against over- 
crowding, and nothing suits a flower 
so well as its cwn foliage. Indeed, too 
much in the way of foreign foliage 
has many times been used, the various 


types of Ferns especially having been 
greatly overworked for this purpose. 

vases must, of course, have 
large flowers and foliage in propor- 
tion. Gladioli, Lilies and Hollyhocks 
look well in large vases if cut to suit 
them and placed so as to stand clear 
of each other. Baskets fille’ with 
moss require comparatively few flow- 
ers to look well. A suitable back- 
ground makes a few flowers effective. 
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OSTPONED nine days on ac- 
count of the late season, the 
twentieth annual show of the 
American Peony Society was 
held at the State Fair grounds at 
St. Paul, June 21 to 23. A sudden and 
continuing hot wave increased the dif- 
ficulty of showing local flowers, most 
of them having to be put in storage. 
And had not the local committee so 
ingenuously used the live stock exhibi- 
tion building with a wet tan bark 
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The American Peony Show 


BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


seven different states, and prizes were 
awarded to go to all of them. This 
proves that our Peony show is really 
national in scope, and that local ex- 
hibitors, any year, need not think that 
they can win without special effort. 
Most notable was the carload brought 
from Massachusetts by the Thurlows. 
It takes hard work, patience, and cold 
cash to do what they did, and when 
one considers in addition that some 
of their blooms were cut as early as 


General view of the Peony show of the American Peony 


at St. Paul 


the last seven years. Therefore I 
had much to see, and I was as anxious 
to find the “don’t likes” as the “must 
haves.” And I think a list of the 
former is quite interesting to others; 
in fact, would enjoy giving the one I 
made, but refrain for several reasons: 
First, plant habit cannot be judged 
at a show. Second, colors are not al- 
ways true in flowers held in storage. 
Some Baroness Schroeder, for in- 
stance, were as pink as peach blos- 


Society in the Hippodrome Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


floor, the heat would have quickly 
ruined the exhibits. 

But all the old timers pronounced 
this the largest and best show which 
the Society has held, and it surely 
was a revelation and an inspiration 
to those who, like myself, were attend- 
ing their first show. Ventilation and 
lighting were perfect; the local com- 
mittees had done their work well, and 
what looked like chaos at eight o’clock 
of the first morning, had by noon un- 
folded into what might be called an 
enormous indoor Peony bloom, com- 
posed of thousands of individual 
blooms, a striking tribute to the wide- 
spread enthusiasm for this most beau- 
tiful of all perennials. 

Flowers were shown from at least 


June 5, the quality of the blooms was 
remarkable. T. F. Donohue from 
Newton Lower Falls, also brought 
fame to Massachusetts, with an ex- 
hibit brought without refrigeration, 
and while he may be, as he himself 
says, the craziest man on earth over 
flowers, still I fully expect him to have 
the fever worse than ever next year. 
Well, enthusiasm is good for the soul, 
and there was plenty of it at the St. 
Paul show. 


PSzvious to starting for the show, 
my experience with Peonies had 
been confined to two hundred varieties 
in my own garden, including a care- 
fully selected three fourths of the 
best one hundred varieties well known, 
but very few of the introductions of 





soms, while we expect them to be 
white. Third, it is too big a task to 
value every variety correctly in two 
days. So in comments on the different 
classes, I shall mention some of those 
which looked good, hoping to be help- 
ful, and at least do no harm. 


Class 1. Not more than one hun- 
dred named varieties, double, one 
bloom of each. 

First. A. M. Brand, Faribault, 
Minn. His exhibit included about 
thirty of the Brand originations, 
among which Mrs. A. M. Brand and 
Hazel Kinney were outstanding. Two 
“black eye” varieties were shown in 
fine form, though not large —Mad. 
De Galhau and Mireille. When they 
are good, they are so very good that 
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I am perfectly willing to keep six or 
eight plants for the sake of what 
blooms I can get. Mireille always 
gives me some blooms, and outclasses 
Marie Lemoine completely, so that I 
was glad to see it in good company. 
Enchanteresse and Milton Hill were 
good, and I was especially interested 
in Grace Loomis, in comparison with 
Nina Secor shown by Mr. Bonnewitz 
in Class 2. The first day I preferred 
the latter, but on the second Grace 
Loomis was out better, and I left it a 
tie, both very fine. 

Second. T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, 
West Newbury, Mass. Their exhibit 
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Class 4. Twenty blooms, pink, or 
pink and cream. 

First. Henry S. Cooper with Pas- 
teur. 

Second. Mrs. R. J. Swan with John 
L. Richardson. 

On the second day Pride of Essez, 
shown by Thurlows, was out better 
and made a striking appearance. 


Class 5. Twenty blooms, dark pink. 
First. T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, with 
Walter Faxon. The charm of this 
wonderful variety appeals alike to the 
experienced fancier and the person 
who never before saw a high class 





The two front benches in this view show the winning collection, containing single 


and Japanese Peon! 


was larger than Mr. Brand’s, sur- 
prisingly good, considering the dis- 
tance it had come, and it was a real 
feat to take second; while third went 
to D. W. C. Ruff, Bald Eagle, Minn. 


Class 2. Ten named double vari- 
eties, three blooms each. 

First. Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, 
Ohio, who showed Nina Secor, Walter 
Faxon, Mons. M. Cahuzac, Eugene 
Verdier, Phyllis Kelway, Mad. Jules 
Dessert, Mrs. Edw. Harding, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Jeannot and Martha Bul- 
loch. I liked best Nina Secor, Walter 
Faxon, Phyllis Kelway and Jeannot, 
but in this case do not mean to imply 
I did not like the rest, for it is a 
notable list. I must say, however, 
from my own experience with Mad. 
Jules Dessert, and as I saw it at the 
show, I am not willing to accord it 
the high rating it now has, and believe 
time will justify my opinion of it. 

Second. Henry S. Cooper, Kenosha, 
Wis., with a good exhibit, his out- 
standing blooms being Jubilee, Tour- 
angelle, La Fee, Le Cynge and Pas- 
teur. 


Class 3. Twenty blooms, white or 
cream. 

First. Henry S. Coope: with La 
Rosiere, in excellent shape. 

Second. A. M. Brand, with Mrs. A. 
M. Brund, the new seedling which re- 
ceived the Gold Medal in class 16. 

But do not think that La Rosiere 
is the better variety, for the blooms of 
Mrs. A. M. Brand had started to fall, 
and were poorly arranged. 


ies, staged by T. C. Thurlow’s Sons at the St. Paul Peony Show 


Peony, and Thurlows brought enough 
in a tub to supply two Peony shows, 
all as fresh as the proverbial Daisy. 

Second. D. W. C. Ruff with Martha 
Bulloch. 


Class 6. Twenty blooms, red or 
crimson. 

First. Riverview Gardens, St. Paul, 
with Adolphe Rosseau. 

Second. A. M. Brand, with Mozxs. 
Martin Cahuzac. When any one beats 
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Second. T. C. Thurlow’s Sons Co., 
with Mile. Jeanne Riviere. This‘ looks 


-as if it might have possibilities as a 


commercial -flower, being somewhat 
like a glorifi Whitleyi or Queen 
Victoria, but with a slight yellow cast 
to the bomb. Mr. Cooper made a most 
determined bid for this class, having 
eleven of the seventeen entries. Such 
competition makes for a good show. 


Class 8. One specimen bloom, 
double, representing the best bleom in 
the show. 

First. D. W. C. Ruff, St. Paul, with 
Solange. This bloom had a splash of 
red on one of the guard petals, and 
carried more pink than any Solange 
I had ever seen. 

Second. A. F. McBride, St. Paul, 
with Therese. 


Class 9. Collection best represent- 
ing the different types of flower. 

There was one exhibit in this class, 
but apparently no award. 


Class 10. Collection of Japanese 
Varieties. 

First. D. W. C. Ruff. 

Class 11. 

First. 
Minn. 


I took no notes on the last two 
classes, but the general exhibit of D. 
W. C. Ruff was very good. In it I 
noted Kugura Kun, for those desiring 
a practically all red Jap, and espe- 
cially the Lutea Moutan Hybrid, 
L’Esperance, a yellow Peony beyond 
a doubt, but reminding me more of 
a bloom of the Tulip Tree than any- 
thing else, even though there is no 
real similarity. Miss Salway made a 
good impression, and I believe is well 
worth having. 


The Thurlows had a large and strik- 
ing exhibit of singles and Japs, won- 


Collection of singles. 
Mrs. H. A. Stuart, Mound, 








The first row of Peonies in this view shows the winning collec- 
tion of Lee R. Bonnewitz in Class No. 2 at the St. Paul show 


these two old varieties, they have to 
go some. 

Class 7. Six specimen 
double, one variety. 

First. Henry 8. Cooper with Fu- 
genie Verdier. This variety is one 
of the stumbling blocks in the way of 
my full acceptance of Mad. Jules Des- 
sert. 


blooms, 


derfully fresh to have come so far. 
The outstanding kinds were Sophia 
Houston; Purity (Bunting); Eglen- 
tine, which was shown in most ex- 
quisite color; Black Prince, a fine deep 
red, with a good mass of yellow sta- 
mens, and green carpels which do not 
spoil the effect as the red ones do in 
so many varieties. Helen was good, 
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but the color must have suffered by 
the long trip, as this variety is said 
to be among the finest of the singles. 
Duchess of Portland, was good, and 
on the second day a large vase of 
Isani Gidui showed that wonderful 
white Jap in the full perfection in- 
herent in it. Celeste Brochet was a 
good dotted pink, but no dotted 
Peonies for me! 


Classes 12 and 13. Tree Peonies 
and early flowering species, had no en- 
tries, and never will have until a 
Peony show is held far enough south 
and early enough to get blooms of 
these kinds from the northern grow- 
ers. A show dated that way, would 
also give the early Chinensis vari- 
eties a chance, and many of them have 
been sadly neglected heretofore. 


Class 14. Collection of new vari- 
eties introduced since 1905. 

First. Lee R. Bonnewitz with about 
forty varieties, among which I noted 
Renee Marie, very delicate in color- 
ing; Kaub, not a very long name nor 
large flower, one I should want to try 
before accepting; James Boyd; Kel- 
way'’s Queen; La Fee; Tourangelle; 
and Jeanne Gaudichau were good. 
The latter a pale pink, looked to have 
commercial qualities‘of bloom. Sec- 
ond, A. M. Brand. 


Class 15. 

Riverview Farms won for best 
blooms of Miss Salway and Venus, 
and John E. Stryker, St. Paul, with 
Eugene and Eugenie Verdier. This 
class was not well filled, and seems to 
have outlived its usefulness. But the 
idea of prizes for best blooms of cer- 
tain varieties is surely very good, and 
new interest might be aroused by 
changing the list each year. 

Class 16. Seedlings. 

This class was a whole show in it- 
self, and words to properly describe 
it are hard to find. But first I want 
to say that the time has now come 
when the American Peony lover can 
feel that his country stands with the 
very best in the development of new 
Peonies. We have not only brought 
out good Peonies, but several of which 
are so very good that they stand out 
ahead of the rest, and almost say “in 
this color, type and season, we are 
done.” Walter Faxon _Was one of the 
first American to attain 
these heights. I believe Mr. Brand 
has. several which will assert them- 
selves just as decisively. His Mrs. 
A. M. Brand, a wonderful, full double, 
fragrant white, received the Society’s 
Gold Medal, the highest honor the 
Society can bestow. Myrtle Gentry 
received a Silver Medal, and a certifi- 
eate of merit was awarded to his 
Nos. 20-12, a large full double pink, 
lighter in center, (since named La- 
verne Christman) and 20-17, a fine fal 
double white of the greenish cast so 
hard to obtain, and so very good, as 
in Duchesse de Nemours. Other 
seedlings of Mr. Brand’s which I liked 
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were Mrs. Frank Beach, No. 20-16, 
which looked better than Hazel Kin- 
ney, though Hazel Kinney is good also, 
Ella Christiansen very fine, reminded 
me of Therese, Mrs. Romaine B. Ware 
and Mrs. John M. Kleisch, formerly 
20-21. To one who has seen seedling 
Peonies open for the first time, and 
knows how inferior most of them are, 


this row of Mr. Brand’s seedlings was’ 


almost awe inspiring, there was such 
a wealth of quality. Size, form, fra- 
grance, and what is so often over- 
looked, clarity of color, were all in 
evidence. And they surely make a 
new chapter in the history of the 
whites and pinks. I personally do not 
care for Mr. Brand’s latest reds, but 
his earlier ones balance his whole list. 


The Thurlows received a certificate 
for their No. 23, a beautiful, rather 
loosely built double pink, with a yel- 
low collar, the petals of which were 
relatively long, and a very fine shade 
of yellow, the whole effect being one 
of genuine refinement. I also noted 
their No. 26, a good dark red, ragged 
showing stamens, substance good, and 
No. 77 a, a brilliant pink anemone 
type, with green carpels, with yellow 
center petals tipped same as the 
guards. Perhaps this should be 
classed as a Jap. 

Another notable exhibit in the seed- 
lings was an entry of thirteen vari- 
eties by H. P. Sass, of Washington, 
Neb., who has already received. notice 
for his work raising new Irises. He 
received two certificates of merit, his 
No. 51 being a late blooming, full 
double, rose type, pure white seed- 
ling of Madame Ducel. Mr. Sass 
raises from hand pollenized seed, and 
is one of the few who are using this 
painstaking method. He even works 
with the second generation as seed 


_ parents, and the results of his differ- 


ent crosses would surely be interest- 
ing to all interested in seedlings. 

Will McClellan, of Saginaw, Mich., 
who usually rakes in a prize or two 
with Solange, had two seedlings which 
he did not enter in Class 16, but for 
some reason kept hidden under one of 
the benches. Both blooms were small, 
as they were the first the plants had 
given. One,-a full double deep pink, 
will bear , and the other, an 
exquisite full double shell pink, fra- 
grant, all that could be asked for in 
color and form, lacking only size to 
make it a top notcher. But size in- 
variably comes as a seedling plant 
gets older. 

Classes 17, 18, and 19, handle bas- 
kets and vases, with Peonies the main 
feature, were to me a disappointment. 
The first prize for large basket went 
to a combination of deep blue Lark- 
spur and some Peony like Mad. Ducel 
which possibly on account of being 
held in storage showed a lot of pur- 
plish pink, and even yet the memory 
of it makes me shudder. 


Class 20. Advanced Amateur, not 
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more than fifty doubie varieties, one 
bloom of each. 

First. T. F. Donohue, with flowers 
brought from Massachusetts, compet- 
ing against four other exhibits. 

Second. W. W. Cook, Clinton, Ia. 
One exhibit in this class contained a 
bloom of Humei. Disbudded, cut from 
an old plant, Humei during a hot spell 
at the end of the season is worthy of 
some admiration. 


Class 21. 

sohn E. Stryker first on two flowers 
of Le Cynge and Therese, H. B. Sass 
second, with Milton Hill. 


Class 22. Ten named _ varieties, 
double. 

First. C. W. Bunn; second to A. F. 
McBride, St. Paul. 


Class 24. Vase of fifteen blooms, 
double, one variety. 

First. Will McClellan, Saginaw, 
Mich., with Solange, good clean blooms. 

Second. Mrs. H. A. Stewart, 
Mound, Minn., with Sarah Bernhardt, 
which showed the effects of the heat. 

Nowhere this year did I see a really 
good bloom of Sarah Bernhardt, a 
fine variety ordinarily. 


Class 25. Collection of six vari- 
eties, double, one bloom of each. 

First. Romaine B. Ware; second to 
L. W. Lindgren, St. Paul. 


Class 26. Vase of three blooms, 
double white. 

First. C. A. Melby, Northfield; 
second to A. T. Anderson, St. Paul. 


Class 27. Vase of three blooms, 
light pink. 

First. C. A. Melby; second Mrs. 
I. J. Swan, St. Paul. 


Class 28. Vase of three blooms, 
dark pink. 

First. C. A. Melby; second C. L. De- 
Lew, Minneapolis. 


Class 29. Vase of three blooms, 
dark red or crimson. 

First. H. F. Warren, Turnbull, 
a second A. T. Anderson, St. 
Pa 


Novice Exhibitor Classes were well 
filled, but lack of space prevents men- 
tion of winners. J. P. Hauer, St. 
Paul, took first for dark reds with 
blooms of Mons. Martin Cahuzac which 
had been cut two weeks, and kept dry 
in his own ice box, after standing in 
water four hours, stripping off most 
of the leaves, and wrapping in waxed 
paper. 


Class 36. Largest and best collec- 
tion of named. varieties not more than 
three in a vase. 

First to T. C. Thurlow’s Sons; sec- 
ond to Riverview Gardens. 


Class 87. Best collection of double 
Peonies, one bloom of each, rating 8.5 
or over, and Class 39, largest and best 
collection of single and Japanese 
Peonies, named varieties, were both 
won by T. C. Thurlow’s Sons. 

(Concluded on page 295) 
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About House Plants* 


BY ALFRED C. HOTTES (Ohio State University) 
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PLANTS SUITED TO HOME CONDITIONS cayed manure. As with all house plants, 
Aspidistra (Cast-iron Plant)—The give them good drainage. 


Aspidistra is the plant for a home where Plants raised from seeds sown indoors 





Fig. 6.—Aspidistra—Cast-iron plant. This plant succeeds under the most adverse 


conditions and is, without doubt, the one plant everyone can grow. Fig. 8.—Amaryllis. The pot is small, which 
causes the plant to bloom more profusely. 
plants are usually neglected. It is not , — — “7 ag . 
like most other plants, because it will ? . 


tolerate a lack of sunlight, too much or 
too little water, cool or hot conditions, 
and dry air. The plants when given 
good conditions are rather attractive, 
but few persons will care for this plant 
if they are successful with choicer plants. 
When the plants require pots too large 
to be ornamental, the plants may be 
split into small pieces, each of which 
may be placed in smaller pots. 

Asparagus Fern.—There are two sorts 
of Asparagus which every home should 
have, for they are not only beautiful 
as plants, but useful as a source of 
greenery to combine with cut flowers pur- 
chased from the florist. Asparagus 
plumosus has very fine, lacy leaves, and 
will climb a. string, or it may be kept 
somewhat dwarf if it is cut back at 
frequent intervals. Asparagus Spren- 
geri has coarser leaves and tends to 
droop over the sides of a pot. 

Both sorts are gross feeders and should 
be given a rich soil and an abundance 
of water; they thrive in a warm room. 
Toward Spring, when growth starts 
anew, give them a dressing of well-de- 
~ *From Bulletin of the Ohio State University, (A) (B) 

Extensi A Ramsower Fig. 7.—Asparagus Ferns.—-(A) Sprenger’s Aspar: s is a variety which is inclined *o 
Fr acerennyy, Bam wey —_— ae 4 ai ¥ Stan and is yo amen beskets.  (B) Prumene Atpaceaes is a lacy 
variety which can be trained to climb. 
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in January or February will make nice 
little plants for another year, and are 
generally preferable to those plants 
which have become large and have been 
divided into smaller pieces. 


ro 
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earth from the pots and see for yourself 
(see Fig). For house purposes Hya- 
cinths, Narcissi (which includes Daf- 
fodils), Tulips, Amaryllis (see Fig. 8), 
and Freesias are the easiest to grow. 
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persons have grown it. The culture is 
interesting. A native of Egypt, it B ag 
fers an abundance of water in Fall, 
Winter, and Spring, and should be baked 
by the sun in Summer, during which sea- 


— 





Fig. 9.—Good Begonias for the home.—(A) Lucerne Begonia, with its exquisite and large clusters of pink flowers. 
(C) The ‘“verblooming Begonia, which is constantly 
flowered Begonia, bearing long, <%= clusters of coral 


beautiful silver-spotted leaves. 


covered with bloom throughout the whole Winter. 
(E) the Manicata Begonia, with its large leaves splotched with gold and white. (F) 


(B) Angel Wing Begonia, with its 
(D) The Fuchsia- 


bloom. 
Metallic Begonia with its lustrous green-brown leaves which are red beneath 


Begonia.—There are many sorts of 
Begonias, attractive for their leaves as 
well as their flowers. The Angel Wing 
Begonia (Begonia argenteo-guttata), 
the Castor-leaved Begonia (B. ricini- 
folia), the Star Begonia (B. heraclei- 
folia), the Elephant’s Ear Begonia (B. 
Feastii), and the Rex Begonia, are the 
commonest sorts grown for their beauti- 
ful leaves. The Ever-blooming Begonia 
(B. semperflorens), Vernon, Gracilis, 
Luminosa, and such sorts, together with 
the Lucerne Begonia, are grown for 
their flowers, which are borne in great 
profusion through the Winter. 

Begonias will prefer some leaf mould 
mixed with the soil in which they are 
potted. The flowering sorts will prefer 
the sunshine. The others will do well in 
the shady window. Unless Begonias are 
cut back at intervals they usually become 
tall and ungainly. Never fear to pinch 
out the tips to give a friend as a slip. 
Your generosity will be rewarded by a 
better plant for your own window. 

Bulbs—Bulbs are really fully de- 
veloped plants when we purchase them; 
all we do is place them in congenial 
surroundings to grow. Pot them in a 
loose soil, water them, and place them 
in a cool, dark place to produce roots. 
Do not bring them to the window to 
until the pots are filled with rocts. ol 
shall you know? Remove the ball of 


Some bulbs, notably the Paper-white 
Narcissus, the Chinese Sacred Lily, and 
Hyacinths, may be grown in water, peb- 
bles, sand, or sphagnum moss. Place 
them firmly in the receptacle with enough 
water to touch the base of the bulbs. Be 
sure to induce the growth of roots be- 
fore the leaves are allowed to develop. 
This is done in the same way as for 


_potted bulbs—that is, place them in the 


dark for several weeks. 

Cactus.—Many persons find great in- 
terest in growing the various sorts of 
Cacti, all of which are interesting, not 
only because of their peculiar form, but 
also on account of their extremely at- 
tractive fiowering habits. Perhaps none 
is more popular for flowers than the 
Christmas-or Crab Cactus (Epiphyllum). 
These plants are loaded with bright rose 
blossoms at Christmas. The Phyllocactus 
has wide, leaf-like stems and dsome 
large flowers, usually pink in color. The 
Night Blooming Cereus delights us with 
its blooms which appear every few years. 
It is a mistaken notion that these plants 
bloom only every seven years. 

Cacti prefer soils to which consider- 
able sand has been added. Except when 
in flower they do not tolerate much 
water. The buds are apt to drop if given 
too much water during dull weather. 

Calla Lily—The Calla Lily is quite 
generally admired, but of late years few 


son the pots may be placed on their sides 
out of doors until September when the 





Fig. 10.—Potting bulbs. A three- 
quarters pot as shown is more 
tive. 


(A) Shows bulbs potted at proper 
depth, but in (B) The bulbs are 
not deep enough. 
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Fig. 11.—Screw Pine—a plant which props itself above the pots 


bulbs are potted in new pots. The Calla 
prefers rich soil and is benefited, while 
growing, by a dressing of well-decayed 
manure. The Godfrey, producing as it 
does a great number of flowers, is the 
best sort to grow. 

Chrysanthemum.—The large flowered 
sorts of Chrysanthemums are not suc- 
cessful in the garden because they bloom 
too late. Purchase young plants in Spring 
from the florist, and either grow them 
through the Summer in the open soil of 
the garden or in pots. If in pots one 
will have to give them more care, but 
as they can be properly staked in the 
pots this method is more successful. The 
pots should be plunged into the soil 
to keep them from drying out. If grown 
in the garden dig them early in Septem- 
ber so that they may recover from the 
transplanting before they bloom. Do 
not wait until they have been frosted 
before bringing them into the house, al- 
though the first frost will not really spoil 
them. 

Watch out for aphis or plant lice; 
Chrysanthemums are always bothered 
with them. You may give the plants a 
little feeding of sheep manure or nitrate 
of soda every ten - thes until the buds 
show color. Pinch the plants back un- 
til August if you wish them bushy, or 
if, on the other hand, you prefer one or 
two large blooms, confine the plant to one 
er two stems and remove every indi- 
cation of growth or buds as soon as they 
appear. 

Cyclamen.—Of the many plants ad- 
mired for their leaves as well as their 
flowers, the Cyclamen is one of the best, 
but to have good Cyclamens one must buy 
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them from a florist, for they are rarely 
successfully raised from seed in the 
house. They require sunlight, plenty of 
water. and 4 loose soil containing leaf 
moula; even then, fulfilling all these re- 
quirements, you may fail. 

Ferns.—It is the desire of every house- 
wife to have a Fern of some sort in the 
home, and rightly, for they grow in most 
homes in spite of some neglect and lack 
of light. The less finely divided leaf 
sorts of Boston Ferns are the most suc- 
cessful. The Lace Ferns have a struggle 
to live in our hot, dry, dust-laden homes. 

Ferns generally do not prefer the full 
sunshine and must be kept from cold 
drafts. The soil which suits them best 
is one derived from decayed sod or leaf 
mould. Ferns need an abundance of 
water, but poor drainage and “wet feet” 
should be avoided. Syringe the plants 
often if they are to be kept healthy. 
They require neither beefsteak nor oys- 
ters, both of which are sometimes used by 
women to the discomfort of a man who 
reads his paper near the plant. 

It is better to use bone meal when the 
large Fern needs more food. When a 
new crop of leaves start to grow give 
them some nitrate of soda or a dressing 
of well-decayed manure. 

Gerantum.—Geraniums are hot weather 
plants; they like our hot rooms and our 
steam heat, but they cannot be expected 
to produce many flowers unless they are 
placed in a sunny, south window, free 
from curtains. 

Geraniums prefer heavy soil and must 
not be grown in pots too large else they 
will not bloom so profusely. Cut them 
back each Fall to make them bushy, 
otherwise they will fill too much window 
space. 

Good house plants of Geraniums are 
obtained by taking slips in Summer and 
growing the plants in pots until Winter. 

Impatiens or Sultana—aA highly de- 

(Concluded on page 294) 





Fig. 12—Kentia Palm—a standard palm, 
able to withstand a dry, heated atmos- 
phere 


Fig. 13.—The Umbrella Plant—of airy 
gracefulness; this sedge-like plant needs 
great quantities of water 
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Timely Suggestions for August 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


August brings the sheaves of Corn 
Then the harvest home is borne. 


HE reward of one’s labor is in 
evidence also in the flower gar- 
den. A promise of the glorious 

harvest of bloom is seen in the gar- 
dens of those who have worked faith- 
fully and intelligently. There should 
be, as Thomas Buchanan Read sug- 
gests, “all the sweet, delicious airs 
that fan enchanted gardens in their 
hour of bloom.” 


In August, the month of flowers, 
with the garden at the height of its 
glory, and the victory over weeds 
nearly won, the result of work well 
performed may be enjoyed. Not that 
there is no further effort necessary, 
for there is always something that 
needs attention or that may be im- 
proved in the well-kept garden, and 
there is nothing that pays bigger 
dividends for 


No deeper joy the world has known 

Than earnest effort nobly planned 

For Happiness fares not alone 

But walks with Action, hand in hand. 
Evucens C. Dotson 


In order that the garden may be 
in good form, cultivate and water 
when necessary, and, if the bloom- 
ing period is to be prolonged, keer 
the plants from developing  seed- 
pods. Preventing weeds from going 
to seed, will save much future work 
and worry. 


PESTS AND REMEDIES 


Sometimes without any visible rea- 
son, Asters and other plants begin to 
wilt and finally die. This is usually 
due to an attack by roct-lice. To eradi- 
cate this pest, dig carefully around 
the plants, fill the hole with some to- 
bacco dust, and pour water (that is 
about as warm as the hand can bear) 
on the tobacco. 

In some localities, the larvae of an 
insect attacks the leaves of the Nas- 
turtium, marring them with a net- 
work of peculiar veinings. As this 
pest burrows between the layers of 
the leaf, it is difficult to dislodge it, 
but picking and cremating the af- 
fected leaves will check spreading, and 
spraying the foliage with a solution of 
arsenate of lead (one ounce to two 
gallons of water) will tend to make 
the leaves less desirable as a host for 
the larvae. A solution in the same 
proportions as above, sweetened with 
a small cupful of molasses, will tempt 
the appetite of the rose beetle and 
destroy it and other pests that do 
harm by eating. Spraying with lime- 
sulphur solution, one part to twelve 
of water or tobacco tea, is a good 
remedy for nearly all sorts of insect 
pests. This same spray is recom- 
mended for the prevention of the fun- 


gus that sometimes blights Hollyhocks. 
Spraying Lilac bushes with the lime- 
sulphur mixture will prevent them as- 
suming that offensive, white-washed 
appearance. 


SHADING AND PROTECTING 

During the warm, dry August 
weather do not allow the hot rays of 
the sun to beat directly on the sides 
of plants in pots, as it will injure the 
rootlets. Set the pots into larger pots 
or into jardiniers, placing some sphag- 
num moss in the space between the 
two receptacles. Or if this is im- 
practicable, spread a layer of the moss 
over the top of the potted soil to con- 
serve the moisture, and then ward off 
the hot rays of the sun with a board 
or anything else that will act as a 
shield. Fully exposed beds of plants 
may be protected by using Sweet 
Alyssum, Kenilworth Ivy or some 
other cover plant, or the bed may be 
mulched, though this does not give 
as pleasing ¢ffect as a carpet of grow- 
ing plants. 

SOWING 


By sowing now seeds of many of 
the perennials, flowers may be had the 
following season. Sweet William, 
Campanula, Delphinium, Platycodon, 
Hardy Primrose, Digitalis, Arabis Al- 
pina, Wallflower, Hollyhock and oth- 
ers, will make sturdy plants that will 
go safely through the Winter and pro- 
duce bloom next season. Seeds of 
Mignonette, Balsam, Browallia or 
other annuals intended for house cul- 
ture may be started. Pansies and 
English Daisies for spring bloom may 
be sown in cold-frames. If desired 
they may be planted in a sheltered 
bed, and if transplanted in September, 
should become well established before 
Winter, and be ready to bloom in 
Spring. 


DIVIDING AND TRANSPLANTING 


Old clumps of Peonies, that have 
been crowded, if carefully divided, will 
probably not be set back, materially. 
Daisies (Bellis perennis) may also 
be successfully divided. During a 
rainy period in August is a very good 
time for the transplanting of conifer- 
ous evergreens. Chrysanthemums and 
Carnations intended for winter bloom 
may be potted and set in a shady 
place to become established. They 
must not be allowed to wilt. 

MAKING CUTTINGS 

Cuttings of many of the hardy gar- 
den shrubs may be rooted this month 
by starting them in a box of moist 
sandy soil, and storing them in a cool 
place over Winter. Long or unneces- 
sary growth on shrubs that is pruned 
off, may often be successfully utilized 
for this purpose. Cuttings of hardy 
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Roses may be taken and “heeled in” in 
a protected trench. New plants of 
Geraniums, and other house plants 
may be easily started by cuttings. 


BULBS 


Since the so-called French bulbs 
usually arrive in this country in Au- 
gust it is not too early to give thought 
to the matter of making a selection. 
One is likely to secure first quality 
bulbs by ordering before the stocks 
are depleted. Bulbs of paper white 
Narcissi, Jonquils, and Roman Hy- 
acinths, may be ordered, and certainly 
those of Lilium Candidum should be 
promptly obtained and planted, for in 
order to endure the Winter these bulbs 
must have ample opportunity to make 
a vigorous growth of the rosette of 
leaves before freezing weather sets in. 
For winter blooming, the bulbs of the 
lovely fragrant Freesia may be started 
earlier than most of the other vari- 
eties of bulbs that are commonly used 
for forcing. By starting small groups 
of them in pots at intervals, a succes- 
sion of dainty, fragrant flowers may 
be had in the home with comparatively 
little effort or expense. Those started 


‘now are, if managed rightly, likely to 


be in bloom for Thanksgiving Day. 
SUMMER BULBS 


If you prefer large Dahlias instead 
of many of a smaller size, discourage 
the growth of extra shoots. Tie the 
main stem to a stake for protection 
from wind. 

Bulbs of the Tuberose that are likely 
not to come into bloom before frost 
may be potted and taken indoors 
where they may flower late in the 
Fall or early in Winter. 

At this time the Gladiolus is queen. 
In stately growth, richness and vari- 
ety of coloring, and in delicacy of tex- 
ture, it has no rivals among the orna- 
ments of the garden. Its length of 
stem, wide range of color and lasting 
qualities make it exceptionally desir- 
able for cutting and for indoor decora- 
tion. If spikes are cut before the 
buds have opened, they will continue 
to develop in water as if there had 
been no interruption. 


Garden moles are sometimes very de- 
structive, and various methcds of 
trapping or otherwise destreying 
them are resorted to. Good results 
are obtained by splitting open raisins, 
dusting with arsenic, and dropping 
freely into the holes made with a 
small round stick. Mole traps are on 
the market, and traps. may be made 
by sinking a large flower pot into the 
ground below the depth of the run- 
way, and placing a board over it. The 
mole drops into the pot and cannot 
crawl out. It is said that a piece of 
twine heavily saturated with coal tar 
and laid in a trench six inches deep 
completely around a flower bed or 
other space to be protected will pre- 
vent moles from working, 
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An Unusual Bird Guest 


BY DR. J. H. 


WEDDING feast had lured me 

back. to the scenes of my boys 

hood.* It was a morning in early 
May. The fruit trees were in full blos- 
som. I was strolling through the old fa- 
miliar garden when my attention was 
drawn to a bird flying towards me 
from the orchard on the hillside 
above. 

Alighting on the top of a post near 
by, it gave a shrill, sharp cry of, “Jay! 
Jay! Jay!” It was a stranger to me 
and not at ail afraid. 

“You are an odd looking Jay Bird,” 
thought I. “In manner of flight you’ll 
do, but why don’t you get some motion 
to your head and shoulders when you 
cry ‘Jay! Jay!?’ Where did you get 
all that tail? Where is your top-knot, 
and your heavy bill? What dulled 
your coat, and when you fly, why do 
you do what no self-respecting Jay 
Bird would think of doing: Show un- 
der each wing the white feather?” 

He eyed me for a few minutes and 
then slightly drooping his wings he 
raised his head and began a song of 
such volume, such melody, such varia- 
tion and such length that I stood 
entranced. 

Completing his song he flew to the 
eave of the house, a few rods away, 
where he alighted and singing with all 
his might, fluttered to the comb above, 
leaped to the chimney top and then 
shot straight up into the air a dis- 
tance of some eight or ten feet, where, 
his song being done, he settled back to 
the chimney top and to quiet. 

I’d like to take you home with me, 
thought I, and hastening into the 
house I said, “Grandma! What will 
you take for your bird?” “Not a mil- 
lion dollars! He’s not for sale,” was 
the prompt reply. Then she told me 
what she knew of the songster: How 
the Spring before it and its mate had 
come to their home, builded a nest 
on the top of the old rail pile, raised 
two broods of young and then took 
their departure; how the neighbors 
had come in to hear and enjoy the 
song but none could name him till 
in August a sister from Tennessee, 
coming to visit her, had set her right. 
She said she had been watching me 
in the garden and knew that, as I 
stood looking at the bird, I was, for 
the first time in my life, actually obey- 
ing the command, 

“Listen to the Mocking Bird.” 


OR a week he sang for me and then 
came a morning when he was 


*My boyhood home was near Lancaster, Ohio, 
some four miles east and north of Mount Pleas- 
ant, The —— Stone, famous as an observa- 
tion point in Emerson Bennett’s “The Forest 
Rose,” (latitude about 39° 40” north). 
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silent. I visited his old haunts but 
he was not there. We thought him 
dead, but later in the day I found him 
at the back end of the orchard, and 
with him, his mate, which had appar- 
ently arrived that morning. 

While she rested from her long 
flight, he was strangely still, but a day 
or so after as she became bolder and 


sought out her old nesting place, he © 


took his favorite station on the chim- 
ney top and sang sweeter (if such a 
thing could be) than before. 

How happy he seemed! Ever sing- 
ing. Completing a song on the chim- 
ney top he would fly over the garden 
to the barn, run the length of the roof, 
leap into the air if his strain was not 
yet finished, then wing across to an 
old Silver Maple Tree, light low down 
among its branches and singing gayly 
mount from limb to limb till he 
had reached its very limit. 

The chimney, the barn and the Maple 
Tree were his three vantage points, 
and day after day from morning till 
night, he sang round and round the 
old rail pile and his brooding mate. 
He seemed ever on the alert. I won- 
dered when he slept, for, at most any 
hour of the night, if awake, I could 
hear singing on the roof or on the 
chimney top over head. He seemed 
proud of his ability to mimic other 
birds and well he might. He appeared 
fearless and was often a tyrant, es- 
pecially towards the Robins that dared 
to invade his realm. The cats even 
were afraid of him, breaking into a 
run whenever, in sheer mischief, he 
would dart down and peck them as 
they lay sleeping on the mat by the 
kitchen door. 


T= following Spring I did not go 
home but a letter told us of the 
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arrival of our friends on time. Again 
they used the rail pile and took their 
young south in the Fall. 

The second year after I was back 
again but not so the birds. The Rob- 
ins had once more taken undisputed 
possession of the yard and garden. 
We had begun to think of the sweet 
singer as ouly a memory when one 
Sunday morning in early June I no- 
ticed the Robins were restless. Going 
out in the yard I saw the reason, for, 
sitting on the top of the rail pile was 
the Mocking Bird. It was the female, 
and apparently seeking her mate but 
she sought him in vain for doubtless 
some place along his northern way, 
Death had met him and conquered. 
For three months I saw much of her. 
She would carry sticks here and there, 
as though meaning to make a nest, 
but none was ever finished. Not once 
during her long dreary Summer did 
I hear her utter a sound. With the 
coming of September I returned to 
my home and my work. A little later 
she too disappeared and never re- 
turned. 

Often in the evenings while sitting 
with the Old Folks and listening to the 
singing of the bird I would be moved 
to ask why that particular pair had 
come so much farther north than was 
the custom, and to them. By what 
strange process of understanding had 
they agreed to meet in that quiet spot, 
and what intelligence guided the fe- 
male in her long lonely flight when for 
the first time she traveled alone the 
uncharted way straight to her waiting 
mate. They didn’t know. Neither did 
they make answer. 

Then it was in silent memory I 
would drift over to the little brick 
schoolhouse across the way and find 
answer to my question in the old 
thumb-worn primer from which as a 
boy I had spelled out these simple 
lines: 

“God made the little birds to sing, 
And fiit from tree to tree. 

’Tis He who sends them in the Spring, 
To sing for you and me.” 


The Red-Eyed Vireo 


BY MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN 


“ HE PREACHER,” this bird is 

called by the country folk. 

There are preachers and 
preachers and some of them do seem 
to miss the end of their sermons—and 
the Red-eyed Vireo seldom knows 
when his song is finished. He keeps 
on singing, hour after hour, through 
the entire day, even through the 
midday glare, when other birds are 
silent; though he makes a_ short 
day of it, I think, as I have 
never detected his voice in that joy- 
ous. carillon with which the sylvan 
choir greets the day-break; nor is he 
heard in the grand chorus at their 
vesper service. But pass his way at 


any other time—pass near where his 
mate is patiently sitting and swing- 
ing in her hammock home—and you 
will be almost sure to hear his sweet 
voice in its tender dreamy strain. Nor 
does he stop, as many birds do, when 
the days of waiting and watching are 
over, and the young brood demands 
his care. He gives them that care 
without stint, for he is a devoted 
parent, as he is also a devoted mate, 
but he keeps on singing just the same 
as before. If he gathers a dainty fly 
or a blushing berry he hurries off to 
the nest, and his beak free from the 
burden, out pours the song—the dream 
in song, it might be termed, its theme 
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is so incoherent and fragmentary, and 
the singer appears so unconscious of 
his singing. He is not always deep in 
woolgathering, however, for let an in- 
truder approach the nest and he will 
find “the preacher” very much awake. 
At such times another side of this 
unique fellow’s character is turned to 
view, for as a fighter he is second 
only to the King Bird. But the battle 
over, he takes up the strain again 
just where he dropped it and delivers 
it in precisely the same key without 
the least sign of either anger or exul- 
tation. Always it is the same calm, 
pensive, woolgathering lay. 
As a melody, this song of the Red- 
eyed Vireo cannot be given high 
rank, for it lacks theme and consists 
of broken and disconnected phrases of 
two or three, sometimes of four, and 
at rare intervals, of five notes. A few 
of these phrases are similar to some 
that the Robin gives to us, but most 
of them are heard only from a Vireo’s 
throstle. Nor is the song attractive to 
the casual woodland stroller, and in- 
deed few of these ever notice the song; 
it is so unobtrusive as well as simple. 
To many bird lovers the song is tire- 
some because of its incessant reiter- 
ation; but others never tire of it, and 
after listening to it again and again 
ask for more—and I will confess that 
I am one of them. 


The habit of these birds, of keeping 
almost constantly amid the dense foli- 
age of the upper branches, where they 
find their insect food, has prevented 
the Red-eyed and all the Vireo clan 
from being well known, while the quiet 
colors of their plumage have had a 
share in secreting their identity. The 
upper parts of the Red-eyed are olive 
green with a tinge of gray, which 
deepens to an ashy tint on the crown 
and to a dusky hue on wings and tail. 
The under parts are dull white, tinged 
with olive on the sides. The bill is 
compressed, and is curved and notched 
at the point like a Shrike’s. 

This description of the plumage of 
the Red-eyed, will, with some slight 
variations, serve for all the six species 
of the family that visit this north- 
eastern section of the country. I can 
do little more here than name them. 
The Red-eyed is the most abundant 
and is rather common over most of 
its range in the breeding season—from 
Texas to the Laurentian hills of Que- 
bee. The Philadelphia, breeds in the 
Canadian Zone and winters in Guate- 
mala. The Warbling, breeds in New 
York and New England and north to 
Nova Scotia, and is fairly common 
over most of this range. The Yellow- 
throated, has much the same range 
as the Warbling, breeding as far north 
as Maine and wintering in Yucatan 
and Mexico. Its song is very similar 
to that of the Red-eyed, though its 
tones are a bit richer. The Blue- 
headed, or Solitary Vireo, is the first 
of its clan to reach us in the Spring, 
and breeds as far north as Nova 
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Scotia. It winters in the Gulf States 
and in Guatemala. The White-eyed 
Vireo, appears chiefly as a migrant 
through New York and New England, 
passing through here during the latter 
part of April, though a few nests have 
been reported from as far south as 
Texas. We miss these birds, for the 
males are the best musicians of their 
clan, and besides having a cheery song 
of their own, they are skillful mimics 
—and they delight in their mimicry. 
Other good singers are the Warbling 
and Solitary, who add to their typical 
Vireo chant melodies that are peculiar 
to themselves. The Warbling Vireo 
sings an exquisite song, a little like 


_that of the Purple Finch, but much 


sweeter and more tender. 


LSO the nests of these birds are 

quite similar. That constructed 
by the Red-eyed will serve as a model 
of all. It is purse-shaped and pensile, 
and is suspended from the crotch of 
two small branches to which it is at- 
tached by its entire upper rim. And 
so securely is it fastened that the 
winter storms make little impression 
upon it, one nest often serving a pair 
of birds for two seasons—-the same 
pair of birds, for they return to the 
nesting site year after year. 

The materials used in the construc- 
tion of the nest are vegetable fibres 
of all so weavable that 
happens to come in the way of the 
builders. The exterior is rather 
roughly finished, but the lining, which 
is “yee made of fine grass, is neatly 
lai 

This nest is generally, though not 
invariably, placed on an upper or a 
middle branch of a deciduous tree 
standing near the margin of a grove 
or in a village street. 

_ The eggs, three to five in number, 
are white with a roseate blush and 
sparingly marked with spots of brown. 


HE VIREOS are slim and deli- 

cately formed birds, but little 
larger and no more robust than the 
average Warbler, so do not appear as 
if fitted to stand a low temperature, 
but I once met a Red-eyed Vireo in 
New Brunswick in midwinter. I 
have told elsewhere the story of this 
meeting, but I will venture to repeat 
it. 

One frosty morning, so frosty that 
I was obliged to rub ears and nose to 
keep them from freezing, I chanced 
on a Robin apparently overcome with 
the ‘misery of his condition—cold, 
hungry, and alone. I tried to whistle 
up his courage, but my efforts were 
in vain; he was utterly wretched and 
past all recuperation. He could not 
be aroused and was perched too high 
on the tree to be caught. 

While I was calculating on the 
chances of the poor chap living down 
his woe—or living through it—I heard 
the unmistakable whistle of a Red- 
eyed Vireo. Robin heard it also, and 
at once all appearance of wretchedness 
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left him. The Vireo was none of his 
clan, not even an old pal of his—the 
Robins have no dealings with the Vir- 
eos on summer days. They were 
merely companions in misery, but that 
sufficed to make them friends. Call 
after call rang out on the crisp air, 
and then the birds flew toward each 
other a.d finally settled upon the same 
branch, side by side as close as two 
Birds can sit. The sun was just ap- 
pearing from behind an eastern hill, 
and the birds, turning their heads 
toward him as he rose, burst into song. 


Trollius Europeus (Globe Flower) 


ROLLIUS EUROPEUS, or as it is 

popularly known, the “Globe 
Flower,” is a good old-fashioned gar- 
den plant, as well as one of our best 
hardy herbaceous perennials. 

As its name indicates, it is a native 
of Europe and is perfectly hardy here 
if grown in a sheitered situation and 
given a mulch or light covering of 
some coarse littery material during 
the winter months. When this is re- 
moved in the early Spring, let some 
well rotted manure or very rich com- 
post be carefully dug in around the 
plants. 


In manner of growth, its Ranuncu- 
lus-like foliage forms a mass or clus- 
ter that lies flat on the ground, and 
from this there arises during the month 
of May several stout hairy stems to 
the height of eighteen inches, forming 
a plant of dwarf compact habit. On 
these stems are produced from May to 
June large globe shaped buttercup 
flowers of a bright yellow color. These 
flowers are very freely produced and 
remain in perfection for a consider- 
able length of time. 

In the flower border the Trollius 
should be given a partially shaded 
sheltered situation, and a deep well en- 
riched soil. During seasons of drought 
it should not be allowed to suffer for 
want of moisture. 


Propagation is effected by a care- 
ful division of the older plants and 
tnis should be done as eurly in the 
Spring as possible, just before the 
plants start into growth. But as the 
Trollius blooms best when well estab- 
lished, frequent disturbances of the 
older clumps of plants should be 
avoided as far as possible. 

A writer in Park’s Floral Magazine, 
for January 1903, in speaking of the 
Trollius says: 

“Belonging to the Ranunculus family we have 

beautiful hardy 


found mostly in the temperate zone and are 
= pom nes the hardy border where the 
species are found to bioom freely 
throughout the ‘Spring and early summer months. 
r ae is the most popular and the plants 
stool out in handsome ounee about two feet in 
ee aR . an the globe-like flowers are produced 
well the mass of foliage. The plants 
me dee callie heavy soil and a moist situ- 
ation; they are tenacious and when once ¢s- 


gation is 
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Arrangement”of Cut Gladioli 
HERE is pleasurable excitement 
in arranging Gladiolus blooms, 


especially when one has a large 
planting to cut from. Once some 





ladies came to purchase blooms, and 
asked the privilege of making sprays 
for funeral use. They looked at the 
field of tall blooming varieties with in- 
terest, and when I had gathered the 
spikes for them, set about their work 
with alacrity. It was most fascinat- 
ing to them, but 1 became a trifle 


alarmed when—requiring more foli- 
age—one called to me saying, 

“We need some long stalk, cut to 
the ground, can we get them just 
anywhere.” a. 








With thoughts of possible loss of a 
choice seedling, I hastened to explain 
that at least four leaves of foliage 
should be left to mature the bulb. 

Their completed sprays were well 
made and showed good taste in ar- 
rangement, and they were so pleased 
with their success that, judging from 
their later observations regarding 
other flowers, I venture that for once 
at least they really enjoyed a funeral. 


[* the simple arrangements illus- 
trated, harmony and suitability are 
the keynotes. The arrangement in the 
plain bowl shows that beautiful little 
French gem, Rouge Torch, a creamy 
blush-white with torch-like tongue of 
vivid crimson on lower petal, in’ a 
rather deep bowl of pale green. A 
frog holds the spikes in graceful posi- 
tion, the waved one gives an artistic 
touch, and the whole presents a very 
decorative effect. 


Who would not wish to be a guest 
at such a table, where Gladioli and 
Eryngium Oliverianum blend in 
charming centerpiece arrangement. 
The Eryngium, which serves so finely 
as a foil for Gladioli, is a hardy plant. 
From its cluster of glossy leaves, 
rises a branched stem some four feet 
in height bearing steel-blue thistle- 
like flowers which are useful for dry 
bouquets in Winter. 
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The bunch of Gladioli in the low 
dark bowl might be the dark red 
Cardisun, or Crimson Glow, or wine- 
red Mrs. Watt; and the bowl a rich 
Old Blue. Perhaps the blooms might 
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show the exquisite coloring of Mrs. 
Dr. Norton; the soft loveliness of 
Mona Lisa; the pure mauve of He- 
rada, or the ruffled daintiness of Yel- 
low Treasure and the bowl be satin- 
black. 

The Gladiolus of today lends it- 
self readily to decorative uses, and the 
fact that we have improved large sorts, 
and the smaller Primulinus varieties, 
both in countless variation of form 
and color, should encourage further- 
ing the development of arrangement 
of this popular flower. 








—— 


At the convention and exhibition of 
the American Gladiolus Society in 
Rochester, August 15 and 16, the local 
society will stage an exhibit to show 
how the Gladiolus can be used for .in- 
terior decoration. Educational work 
such as this is much needed and will 


be greatly appreciated. This alone 
should be a great inducement for 
large attendance. 

The photos for illustrations used 
in this “Talk” were loaned me by W. 
L. Crissey of Boring, Oregon, who is 
an expert in the art of decorative ar- 
rangement of Gladioli. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 
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Arrangement of Flowers 
.. BY ANDREW AUTEN, Landscape Architect 


XPERIENCE is the best teacher. 
E In fact it is the laboratory method 
in life—the method by which we 
really learn anything. Decorating 
with flowers goes by fads or styles, 
good taste or blissful ignorance. The 
last, at a very early age, is where my 
experience began. Like any child— 
the flowers were jammed into the little 
fist with the blooms close together 
regardless of the ends or length of 
the stems. This did not satisfy. 
Grandma’s bouquets were perfectly 
lovely. Grandma’s flowers were gar- 
den flowers limited in both number 
and color. They were made up with 
the idea, both of variety and quantity, 
sufficient to make a suitable bouquet. 
Nature is so lavish in quantity, so 
daring in color, so delicate in detail, 
so exquisite in form, that we are still 
looking to nature trying to solve her 
problem for beauty. My way, grand- 
ma’s way, and nature’s way were quite 
different. * 


T= little mind looking for truth 
and beauty noticed in nature a 
rich mass of foliage. A week later 
a few blooms appeared—just a few, 
but how delightful. Nature then and 
there revealed the dignity of simplic- 
ity, the beauty and need of a good 
background, and of color not over- 
done. 

The combinations of simple colors 
in the same flower were noticed. The 
shadings and the graceful forms were 
studied and written in that bcok of 
experience for later use. My bou- 
quets were not like grandma’s bou- 
quets and nature study soon showed 
why. Hers were loose, of good form 
and color, and gave an idea which has 
grown from the little bouquet and 
small garden, to wagon loads of flow- 
ers for decorating, and acres of them 
for landscaping. 

When you come to decorating, it 
really comes down to what you have 
and the ability to use it. What shall 
hold the bouquet, may be a most im- 
portant question, or may often make 
no difference at all if you work it 
right. But a neutral cclored vase of 
good form, and the right shade and 
size, makes a very acceptable begin- 
ning. ‘The mechanical essentials for 
a good container are a mouth large 
enough to take the stems, and with 
base enough to give weight to prevent 
tipping over. The kindest thing to 
do with many a so-called pretty vase 
would be to dash it against a stone. 
Keep such for shelf ornaments with- 
out flowers. 

OOK at the tree trunks and boul- 

ders and see how nature has camou- 
flaged them with lights and shadows, 
with moss and lichen so that you 
hardly see them—choose your vases 
accordingly. This article is more for 


massive decorations so special forms 
of vases and artistic arrangements 
to fit them will not be taken up, as 
such a treatise should be. illustrated. 

With very large decorations any- 
thing that is of the right size, if it 
will hold water, can be used if 
branches of foliage are arranged to 
partly conceal it. The place in which 
the flowers are to be used should 
determine the form of vase or re- 
ceptacle, and the shape, size and 
color of bouquet; and possibly the 
kind of flovrers to be used. With the 
use for flowers and kind of vase deter- 
mined let us cut the flowers. Maybe 
you think this not worthy of mention, 
but it is one of the biggest problems. 
Will your flowers be open or will they 
close for the hour you wish to use 
them? Will they hold up or droop? 
If of the Iris or Lily family, will 
there be buds to open for to-morrow? 
Why will flowers or foliage picked the 
same heur on successive days wilt one 
day and stand up the next under the 
same treatment? How about length 
of stems, and enough of the plant 
foliage to give background and airi- 
ness to the bouquet? 


Now to make the bouquet—here fad 
or style comes in. Let us begin 
with the simple bouquet. Some folks 
want one kind, of one color. Others 
prefer their Sweet Peas mixed. Some 
think that Sweet Pea flowers alone 
are too stiff—too much like the bunch 
of flowers jammed in that little fist— 
and they will cut the top foot of the 
vine with flower, foliage, buds and 
tendrils. They have the artistic eye 
whether they use one or many colors. 

But why ask how to make the one 
color bouquet? Anybody can do that. 
Yet here is a chance to make group- 
ing in the mass and the artistic lines 
count. 

Our grandmothers made beautiful 
bouquets by using many kinds of 
flowers, but style says “Not nice” or 
“Old-fashioned.” Give me the ma- 
terial, and the one color bouquet will 
receive one glance and one mention, 
whereas the mixed bouquet will be 
studied by the audience through the 
entire meeting and favorably talked 
about for some time. 

The mixed bouquet may tax your 
ingenuity. Build your blues and yel- 
lows and whites, your reds and creams 
and pinks with some foliage. Use 
plainer or softer colors for the bulk of 
the bouquet. It may be almost a ball 
in form. Insert a spike of Lupine 
or Larkspur, a branch of Tamarisk 
or long spray of Bittersweet, throw 
in a Lemon Lily, a Siberian Iris,— 
yes an Oriental Poppy in the right 
place, a few of those most graceful 
sprays of Coral Bell, a spray of Ash- 
leaf Spirea—these last all project out 
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of the mass and thereby give grace 
and airiness. Turn your bouquet 
around as you wish to introduce a 
new flower and see if its color will 
harmonize before placing it. Put some 
white between your clashing colors, 
and see how good company and a still 
small voice bring harmony out of 
chaos. 

Another way—-Take a lot of off- 
cologed flowers and insert some whites, 
some green foliage and then just a 
few strong allied colors and see the 
life come into that bouquet. 


T has been my fun to decorate a 

sixty foot platform with its brown 
stain and black walnut finish. Here 
nothing but light or very strong colors 
can be seen. Many dollars’ worth of 
fine flowers were practically of no 
value, but for the knowledge of how 
to bring out color by contrast. The 
strangest experience was with a bou- 
quet of the Early Red Peony, (Peony 
officinalis rubra) twenty-five blooms 
making a bouquet about four feet 
across and three feet high with vase. 
One could hardly see it at the rear of 
the room. But what glory with just 
five Lemon Lilies thrown into that 
mass! One more made a clash. One 
less was not enough. Even the color 
critics said, “Unusual but a triumph!” 
“How daring but just right!” 

Many things will come by experi- 
ence but a few suggestions may be 
helpful. Learn to carry color, form 
and size in your mind. It can be done. 
I just look at the dirty roots and stick 
them in the ground and nature will 
paint a beautiful landscape with them. 
If not sure whether a color will go 
with the red or purple, place it along- 
side either and see to which it seems 
drawn, and then use it there. Test 
other allied colors the same way. 

Put your bouquet in different lights 
or with different backgrounds and see 
your color values change. Then study 
to see how to bring them out. I do 
this by bringing in softer tones. Or, 
if contrast is needed, keep adding 
Lemon Lilies and stop just before the 
red Peonies swear. 

Go off to a distance and with eyes 
nearly closed see if anything catches 
your attention. If this is a jarring 
note or even doubtful, change it. Pos- 
sibly it may be either in form or color. 
It may be the colors need a little shift- 
ing or a little more of one or less of 
another to balance the effect. Your 
protruding sprays may be too few or 
too many, too long or too short. Your 
bouquet may seem too much jammed. 
If so, lift it almost out of the vase. 
Separate slightly the stems and let 
the bunch fall back of its own weight. 
This often does the trick. I seldom 
tie the stems except to carry the flow- 
ers. 
wit a very large vase, eight to 

sixteen inches across, it is well 
to have heavy wire netting two by two 
inches, one near the top and one six 
inches lower in the vase, to make the 
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flower stems stay in their places. This 
is of the greatest advantage, for your 
colors will stay put and you can then 
make a loose bouquet. This will take 
probably one-third as many flowers 
as it would if you used enough stems 
to make the flowers stay in place. The 
loose bouquet work is much more 
beautiful—more like nature. A dozen 
Peonies arranged to show the foliage 
about as on the plant is far more ef- 
fective than fifty blooms with the foli- 
age all stripped off and the blooms 
jammed close together. 

Go to nature for your inspiration. 
Take a whole plant—a whole Rose 
bush, a whole Salvia, or build up a 
bouquet to look like a specimen plant, 
and see what they say about the dig- 
nity and simplicity of your decora- 
tions. Arranging of flowers does not 
stop with a single bouquet. It may 
be used to fill a large hall or flower 
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show, a beautiful garden or a land- 
scape. Here form, color, scale, group- 
fng, contrast in form and color, repeti- 
tion or balance, shading from one color 
into another, the right thing in the 
right place and not too much of any- 
thing, and the tying together of 
masses by mere suggestion as with 
a spray or a vine reaching out into the 
open space; or with a small bouquet 
or even a branch thrown on the floor 
or table, all these play their part. 

Would that I could demonstrate or 
show illustrations and color schemes, 
groupings, etc., then some parts of 
this article would be plainer. Hope 
what I have said may be helpful, at 
least in inspiring you to seek and ask 
what it is in nature that makes it 
beautiful. 

“The works of Jehovah are great, 
sought out of all them that takes _ 

therein.” 


ure 














Some Dahlia Observations 


BY ALBERT LOWENFELS 


CERTAINLY was impressed to see 
_ | the discussion on storing of Dah- 
lias, taken up by far off “Austra- 
lian.” Certainly THE FLOWER GROWER 
reminds one of the radio; it brings en- 
thusiasts all over the world in touch 
with each other. And how different it 
must be down there in Australia. It’s 
hard to think of the “hot December 
Summers.” 


I felt that one of the problems of 
the Dahlia was the storing of the 
tubers so that they would be in good 
condition in the Spring. I have heard 
of many growers, who, in one way or 
another, have lost part or all of their 
stock, carrying it over the Winter, 
and felt that cold storage might solve 
the problem. My coming in contact 
with commercial cold storage ware- 
houses enabled me to experiment 
along these lines. Last November I 
stored a case of roots with a large 
concern in this city. The bulbs were 
kept in a cheese room, which is kept 
at an average temperature of thirty- 
eight degrees. 


Of course, most amateur growers 
will not have cold storage facilities 
and the thing to do is to devise meth- 
ods to properly carry over bulbs in 
our homes. Many printed directions 
advise keeping them in our cellars, 
but lots of us have heating plants in 
our cellars, and the tubers shrivel fast. 
Others advise packing in sand, but 
that’s messy and impractical in most 
cases. So for the past two seasons 
I have used the attic with very good 
success, especially this year. 


I take empty egg cases. Line them 
with paper, and carefully pack the 
tubers in them stems down, sprinkling 
powdered sulphur over them, espe- 
cially on any bruised parts. I fill the 
cases as full as I can, cover with paper 
and nail lids on tight. Then wrap each 
case with heavy building paper. And 
I resist the temptation to go up and 
look at them during the winter 
months. I put my cases in the attic 
in November and opened the first case 
in the last week in March, (couldn’t 
hold off any longer), and was de- 
lighted to find every bulb as plump 
and sound as the day I put it away. 
In fact, last Fall I divided some of 
the clumps (putting sulphur on the 
cut surfaces) and even the divisions 
are plump and sound. Only precau- 
tion I took was to let heat up during 
very cold spells (ten degrees, or be- 
low) to the attic. 


NCIDENTALLY I think Clarence P. 

Connell’s article in the April issue 
on the cost of Iris, timely and interest- 
ing, and it seems to me that the points 
he makes apply even more to Dahlias 
than to any other of the well-known 
flowers. I realize that no one is mak- 
ing fortunes from the sale of high 
priced flower novelties. At the same 
time it seems to me that present Dah- 
lia prices are entirely out of line with 
their value. It takes years to work 
up a stock of Peonies. But with green- 
house propagation one Dahlia root can 
be multiplied into thousands in two 
years from seed. A dealer in novel- 
ties might say, “that is the very rea- 
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son we have to get good prices while 
the stock is scarce.” But wouldn’t 
it be far better for originators to hold 
their stock until they had propagated 
enough so that they could afford to 
put it on the market at prices within 
the reach of all? Thousands of peo- 
ple that have back lots and small plots 
are raising Dahlia seedlings, hun- 
dreds of them are issuing catalogues 
of named varieties of their own orig- 
inations, at prices ranging from 
$5.00 to say $25.00 a tuber, which 
is beyond the reach of most gardeners. 
Then again, the drop in value is so 
great each year. Take Patrick 
O’Mara, for example. Introduced at 
$10.00, the following year it sold for 
$3.00 to $5.00, and this year can be 
purchased at from $1.00 to $2.00. 


My experience is that Dahlias can 
be grown from seed or cuttings easier 
than any flower in commerce. Many 
flower lovers are Dahlia enthusiasts, 
and it seems a shame to commercialize 
their enthusiasm by prices which do 
not represent real intrinsic value. For 
in the long run such practice will hurt 
Dahlia growing. 


Speaking of Dahlia propagation: I 
have had good success growing Dahlia 
and other cuttings, in the house in 
common water or jelly glasses filled 
with clean sand. The glasses seem 
to hold the moisture better in living 
room temperatures and conditions 
than anything I’ve tried. The eyes 
on Dahlia tubers can be easily forced 
into growth during April or early May 
by keeping the tubers in moist earth 
or sand. When the shoots have formed 
two sets of leaves, they can be cut 
off right below the first leaves, and if 
immersed in the glasses of moist sand 
should take root and grow, and give 
fine flowers and a further supply of 
roots the next Fall. The tuber that 
you started with can either be used 
to furnish further cuttings or be 
planted. 


Grief 


Two thimble measures 


e spectrum 
Hummed beside the car 
And bid farewell 
To rolling garden:— 
Glads and Prims 
On daybreak journey 
To the show. 


Two thimble measures 
Of the rainbow 

Sits disconsolate 

On cedar stake, 
Which yesterday 
Supported Primulinus. 


Two thimble measures !— 
Rather small 

For such a load of grief :— 
Or does 

A humming bird 

Know grief? 


Oscar E. JENSEN 








Rose Pilgrimages and Other Pilgrimages 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


HY a Rose pilgrimage? 

What is a Rose pilgrimage? 

The answer is, that in the 
American Rose Society there has de- 
veloped the practice of urging the 
members in various parts of the coun- 
try, who by reason of distance could 
not get to an annual meeting at any 
one place, to meet together and see or 
talk about Roses for a day, or two 
days, in their own vicinity. 

For many years there has been an 
annual pilgrimage about June 1 in 
and about Washington, always in- 
cluding a visit to the Arlington Test 
Garden (which, by the way, was this 
year the best it has ever been, and 
very beautiful), and always including 
acceptance of the gracious hospitality 
of Mrs. Charles Bell, who at Twin 
Oaks has shown -the pilgrims lovely 
Roses and delightful hospitality. 

In 1922 there occurred not only this 
pilgrimage but a very delightful one 
in the Finger Lakes region of New 
York, which took some distant and 
many local pilgrims to and through 
the beautiful Rose gardens of Au- 
burn, Syracuse and Rochester. The 
1922 Finger Lakes pilgrimage was a 
great success. 


Te year the plan was extended. 
The Washington pilgrimage was 
held as usual, and was made more 
notable by turning aside from the 
Rose alone to visit the wonderful Shaw 
Water Lily Gardens in the environs 
of Washington. 

Even the difficult and rapidly shift- 
ing Rose season due to abnormal 
weather has been unable to prevent 
the consummation of other Rose pil- 
grimages. One occurred June 21 and 
June 22 in and about Boston, where 
about sixty pilgrims visited the 
Arnold Arboretum, seeing a great col- 
lection of species Roses; an exquisite 
little gem of a Rose garden at the 
Hunnewell estate in Wellesley Hills; 
and the always beautiful home of Pro- 
fessor Charles Sprague Sargent at 
Holm Lea in Brookline. All this was 
on Thursday, and at both of the great 
estates visited there was pleasing en- 
tertainment, with a characteristically 
delightful short address by Dr. Mills 
in the Hunnewell garden. On Friday 
the pilgrims visited Mrs. Foote’s al- 
together marvelous garden at Mayrble- 
head, where are growing, I think, 
more Roses in perfect shape than any- 
where else on this continent; going 
from there to the Crane garden at 
Ipswich, laid out and planned by Mrs. 
Foote. Both these days were admir- 
ably spent, and to the great delight 
of the pilgrims. 





EANWHILE, the President of the 
Society, Mr. Pyle, had been doing 
the pilgrim act with E. Gurney Hill 
and Robert George in the Pacific 
Northwest, at Portland, Seattle and 
Tacoma, with great advantage to all 
concerned. 
Pilgrimages will have occurred be- 
fore these words are read in Minneap- 





‘American Pillar Rose used on a pillar 


polis, to Lyndale Park, and again in 
the Finger Lake region of New York. 


The idea is not only as above noted, 
but further to bring about acquaint- 
ance and association between Rose 
lovers who are members of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, or who ought to be. 
The published Member’s Handbook of 
tii American Rose Society gives in a 
ge:.¢*aphic list all the members in any 
particular piace or region, and thus 
it is easy to see where one’s Rose 
neighbors live. 


It would hardly seem necessary to 
add anything more about the desir- 
ability and the pleasure of these pil- 
grimages. There are always persons 
who are pleased to provide automo- 
biles, and usually those who will en- 
tertain a score or more persons with a 
glass of cold water tinctured with 
something else, to say nothing of a 
sandwich. The Rose democracy does 
the rest! 


Bu other pilgrimages are what I 
would want noted. Why not Iris 
and Peony pilgrimages? Why cannot 
it become the fashion among those who 
love gardens to get together several 
times each year and visit the gardens 
in their own vicinity? During the 
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Boston pilgrimage much was heard of 
the desirability of Iris visits because 
the President of the Iris Society, Mr. 
Wister, was with us and saw the ad- 
vantages of the fellowship and asso- 
ciation. 

Why not have flower pilgrimages, 
and many of them, in 1924? 


Ways to Cut Roses 

By Jesse A. CURREY 

(In Portland Roses) 
"THERE is nothing quite so distress- 

ing about a Rose garden as to see 

a lot of faded blooms on the bushes, and 
if your garden is of any size it means 
daily attention. This attention should 
not be entrusted to everyone but should 
be in the hands of a person who under- 
stands how to cut Roses. As the owner 
of the place is the one most interested 
and wants to preserve his bushes, unless 
he has experienced help, should make 
this a part of his gardening efforts. 
Time «nd time again I have seen persons 
go into the garden and just snip off the 
aded flower or worse yet break it off, 
little realizing what influence such work 
has on the plant itself and its future 
blooming qualities. 

As a rule most persons are rather 
miserly as regards cutting Roses and that 
is why in the Rose season we see so many 
persons going’ around with a lot of 
short stemmed withered blooms, and be- 
cause of this miserly quality as to the 
cutting of Roses, they do not get out of 
their garden its full value. They seem 
to be afraid to sacrifice a few buds, 
whereas if they would make the sacrifice 
at the start they would have better re- 
sults later on. Now I do not mean 
this particularly in regards to removing 
old and faded flowers as much as when 
one goes to cut Roses for decorative pur- 
poses or to give away. Study the Rose 
you are about to cut and in many in- 
stances you will find that the buds add 
to the decorative effect of the flower, 
whereas if they had been left on the 
plant they would have only produced 
inferior and disappointing flowers. 

To the person who cuts too little there 
is the opposite who cuts too much. I 
have seen women who regarded flowers 
only as a decoration for a room, tear 
down great branches of Roses without 
a moment considering what results this 
will have on the bushes. The whole 
matter of cutting Roses is one of just 
being reasonable, knowing your plant 
and what effect it will have on its fu- 
ture. 

The first principle to follow in cutting 
Roses is the same one as in pruning and 
that is te cut just above an eye and if 
possible an eye pointing outwards from 
the bush. Just notice your Roses as they 
fade and die in the natural course of 
events. You will find the flower not 
only dies but also the stalk dies back 
to the first leaves. In many cases you 
will find these first leaves are only false 
ones in that. they do not hide a live leaf 
bud and no fresh flower will be formed 
from their axils. If such is the case, 
then the cut should be made back to the 
first true leaves, that is, the first with an 
effective bud. This is where the cut 
snould be made when removing old flow- 
ers, provided of course that no other 
flower buds are set when the first bloom 
is over but if your bush is of the type 
which carries just one bloom at a time on 
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the stalk, then the place to cut off the 
faded flower is back at the first true leaf. 
This is the minimum distance. How 
much more to cut depends on the relative 
vigor of the — and how much foliage 
it possesses. In strong plants with plenty 
of foliage, like Caroline Testout, Ulrich 
Brunner, Frau Karl Druschki, J. B. 
Clark or Hugh Dickson, you can easily 
take a foot or more of stem without do- 
ing any damage to the plant; in fact 
if you desire you can go back practically 
to where the shoot started, but of course 
do not cut back into the old stems, for 
such is of little use even if you want 
long sprays, as the blooms soon fade, 
the hard stems being unable to take up 
sufficient water to keep the flowers fresh. 
Generally the length of stem can be 
gauged by the amount of foliage, for, 
of course, if you rob the bush of too 
much foliage at one time you will in- 
jure it. A good general rule is that 
those plants which have plenty of foli- 
age can be cut without much thought 
as to length of stem, while those with 
few leaves should be treated with dee 
consideration. Yet there are some whi 
have a few leaves and which can with- 
stand severe cutting because they have 
vigor and among these are such as 
Madam Melanie Soupert, which puts up 
long rods crowned with flowers but bear- 
ing few leaves or dormant buds. Roses 
of this type can be cut without fear. 
There also are some of the dwarf Poly- 
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antha Roses, like Cecile Brunner and 
Perle d'Or, which push up almost lesf- 
less flower stalks and these may be cut 
without consideration. The Multiflora 
and the Wichuraiana varieties, such as 
Dorothy Perkins, American Pillar, Tau- 
sendschon, Alberic Barbier, Excelsa and 
a host of others, can be cut with just 
as long sprays as may be desired, for 
the correct time for pruning these kinds 
of Roses, is not in the Spring, like other 


- Roses, but immediately after they finish 


blooming, so if you cut long sprays of 
these Roses you will not only have the 
benefit of them but will also be doing 
your pruning at the same time and no 
harm will be done by anticipating tb- 
actual pruning period. 


Reses from Cuttings 


Is it worth while to “bother with cut- 
tings”? Is “the game worth the candle”? 
These are questions often asked. Let this 
example serve as a reply. At the end of 
August, 1921, a bed of cuttings of the 
following Roses was planted: Hiawatha, 
Dorethy Perkins, Alberic Barbier, Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, Excelsa, American Pil- 
lar. With the exception of three, «ll the 
cuttings have taken root. Some of them 
have made shoots two feet or more in 
length. Persistent flowering sorts like 
Derothy Perkins and Hiawatha on Au- 
gust 5th bore clusters of bloom. The 
plants are booked for removal this Au- 
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tumn to occupy places on a pergola which 
has recently been constructed, and, I 
doubt not, will quickly establish them- 
selves. As with Climbers, so with 
Dwarfs, we can, if we will, grow our 
own Roses from the very start; watch 
them develop, and cut the first flowers 
—without waiting a long while. What 
one can do with cuttings, so may others. 
This is the season to put the plan to the 
test. Choose well-ripened cuttings, and 
let the soil be sandy. 


W. F. D., (In Gardening Illustrated) 


Rose Hints. 


The weaker growing Roses produce 
most flowers when rather severely 
pruned in the Spring. 

It is said that Roses which become 
wilted from shipping or being out of 
water after being cut, can be revived 
by placing the stems in very hot water. 


When Roses begin to flower they 
should be well supplied with. water 
at the roots. Sometimes liquid ma- 
nure at intervals will do much good. 


Roses in the garden require plenty 
of air circulation and sunshine. They 
should not have too much protection, 
but neither should the y be exposed to 
high winds and severe storms. 
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Editorial Notes 


EATHER conditions have been 

very unfavorable for exhibits so 
far this year. When Irises were at 
their best, steady rains made gather- 
ing impossible, besides injuring the 
delicate petals. Among those that 
blossomed a little later, terminal buds 
were apt to be blighted, making the 
entire stalk rather unsightly. 

Then followed a week of very cold, 
dry, windy weather which gave way 
to about ten days of such heat as is 
seldom experienced in June. Of 
course, Peonies were at their height, 
but the poor beauties felt the heat 
so, that they had to be seen almost 
as soon as they were put on exhibi- 
tion. Within a few hours they drooped 
their pretty heads, and gave one but 
a poor impression of what they could 
be and had been when gathered. 

That same “spell of heat” did great 
harm among the Roses by injuring 
the growing buds. So often we heard, 
“My Roses are hardly worth exhibit- 
ing this year.” 

Most ardently is it hoped that Gladi- 
oli will fare better. 

A very pleasant feature of the Gar- 
den Club this year has been the spe- 
cial meetings held at homes of mem- 
bers. These have afforded an oppor- 
tunicy to compare notes and, better 
still, to see new varieties. They have 
also stimulated the interchanging or 
“swapping” of plants. 

After every one has viewed the gar- 
den to his or her heari’s content all 
repair to the house or gather on a 
roomy piazza to talk over and ask 
questions about the plants seen; and, 
in fact, about gardening in all its 
phases, while enjoying a glass of fruit 
punch or other light refreshment. 


We find that planting for flower 
pictures is fraught with very uncer- 


tain results, although the disappoint- 
ments are sometimes made up in a 
measure by an unexpected picture not 
at all planned for. 

One of the latter pictures which 
gave great delight was a clump of 
the lovely delicate blue Chimney Bell- 
flower (Campanula Pyramidalis) which 
mingled its beautiful spikes of bells 
with the daisy blossoms of a white 
Pyrethrum, while a rampant mass of 
pale pink blush Roses climbing over 
the fence from a neighbor’s yard, af- 
forded a delightful background. A 
similar combination of color which 
had been planned for (garden Helio- 
trope and Delphiniums) failed utterly 
as the Heliotrope bloomed too soon 
and faded before the Delphiniums 
came on. 


A hardy border about forty feet 
long during late May and early June 
aiforded great pleasure, dressed in 
shades and tints of purple or violet 
with a border of white Arabis, and a 
little later white Pyretl:ums and Gar- 
den Heliotrope mingled in. The color 
scheme was not entirely the result of 
design although reds and other clash- 
ing colors had been kept out. The pic- 
ture was a constantly but gradually 
changing one. 

First came the early German Iris, 
Florentina Blue, which is decidedly 
misnamed, as it is a rich deep violet. 
A little way from the Iris were Dar- 
win Tulips of harmonizing shades. 
Early Columbines, seedlings blooming 
for the first time, proved to be purple. 
Many clumps of Cornfiowers mingled 
their violet-blue, forming a connecting 
link between the very dark shades and 
more delicate tints. 

In a few days the darker shades 
were passing and lighter blue-violets 
came on, Mme. Chereau in the dis- 
tance, with a great mass of Rocket 
still farther off, proving the value of 
masses of bloom. One plant of Rocket 
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is as insignificant as a single spray 
of Buttercup or wild mustard, but a 
quantity produces a splendid color ef- 
fect. About midway, looking down 
the border, a clump of Pallida Dal- 
maticas held their lovely heads proudly 
erect. 

Long spurred Columbines in deli- 
cate colors were scattered through the 
border while toward the nearer end 
came a gradual change to red-violets. 
Beautiful Mme. Parquette, a truly 
lovely Iris, bloomed profusely. 

Before the Iris had passed, many 
clumps of Pyrethrums, white and vari- 
ous shades of pink, made the border 
a continuous mass of color in pleas- 
ing harmony. 

Very early in the Spring the same 
border had been yellow and white 
with Emperor Jaffodils, Poets Nar- 
cissus and Arabis. 

In early July Delphiniums replaced 
the Pyrethrums, while later will come 
Phlox, if the ravages of red spider can 
be successfully combated. 


Useful Hints for August 


Cut Phlox to the ground when they 
have finished blooming, and fertilize 
with sheep manure or other good plant 
food. They will come up afresh and 
flower again. . 

The same is true of Pyrethrums and 
several other perennials, but care 
must be taken not to impoverish the 
roots by lack of focd. 

Phlox seed, self-sown, is not likely 
to come true. If named varieties only 
are desired, seed cross-fertilized by 
insects should not be allowed to form. 
If new varieties are wished such seed 
may produce them. However, they 
will likely be valueless unless the par- 
ent plants are choice ones. 


Cultivate around the Hybrid Tea 
and Hybrid Perpetual Roses, digging 
in bone-meal. 


As soon as the Hollyhocks have 
ripened their seed, cut them down, 
letting the seed scatter over the plot 
reserved for their habitation. Dig 
up the ground before cutting the 
stalks, thus preparing it for the seeds, 
where they will soon germinate pro- 
ducing young plants for next year’s 
bleoming. 


Use sheep manure on the Asters. 


Manure water should be used for 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, Hydran- 
geas, and many of the vegetables that 
need extra feeding, as well as most 
annuals (flowers). Two applications 
during the month will prove of great 
benefit to them. 


As during the other months, try 
to keep all withered flowers picked off. 


August is apt to be the “slump” 
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month in gardens unless special pains 
have been taken to guard against it. 


Most of the perennials have finished 
blooming except those which come late, 
like the Japanese Anemones. August 
is not a good perennial month. It 
seems to come between seasons. 

Annuals have to be depended on to 
briuge over this time, Asters, Zinnias, 
Early Cosmos, etc. 


Gladioli come into their own during 
August. They should be planted in 
quantities to supply bloom all through 
the month. 


Pansies are spindling now and 
should be trimmed back. Most peo- 
ple seem to be afraid to cut off more 
than the blossoms but during July 
and August, the long spindling 
branches should be removed. 

With this treatment the plants will 
grow again and flower, until snow 
covers them up. 


A good supply of hardwood ashes 
around the June Roses at this time 
will benefit them. 


Use manure water around annuals, 
Chrysanthemums and _= other late 
bloomers. 


Storms do much damage during 
July and August and ail tall plants 
must be staked. The most correct 
form of doing this with large plants 
is to use a separate support for each 
two or three stems, tying one stalk 
only at a time with a loose loop which, 
while holding the stems in place, al- 
lows them to sway freely with the 
breeze. This method requires con- 
siderable time but is worth the effort. 
Supports used must not be unsightly 
ones and must be concealed as much 
as possible or the whole will be a most 
unattractive blot in the garden. 

Unfortunately most of us lack both 


time and patience for this process and . 


content ourselves with gathering up 
the whole mass with a long soft tape, 
raffia or similar material, tying i‘ to 
the stake “en masse.’ 


This is the time to enrich the As- 
paragus bed. Now the roots are gath- 
ering their strength for another sea- 
son’s cutting and need bountiful feed- 
ing. One authority goes so far as to 
advise removing about ten inches of 
soil, sowing on the crowns equal quan- 
tities of bone meal and nitrate of soda, 
replacing the soil and then spreading 
on cow manure and digging it in. 


It is none too early to begin feed- 
ing the birds with bits of suet to at- 
tract them and give them promise 
of a full larder during the dreary win- 
ter months. 

Keep the bird bath clean and filled 
with fresh water every morning or 
evening. Perhaps the latter is really 
the better time, for birds are very 
early risers and like a morning dip 
in nice clear water long before lazy 





humans arise. Frequently so many 
bathers use the water that it would 
be advisable to change it both morn- 
ing and evening, especially’ if trees 
— and drop in an occasional 


This is the month when the heat be- 
gets lassitude and drives away all 
desire to work in the garden. 

Weeds are not thus affected and in 
only a few days can make great 
strides toward ruining all beauty in 
the garden, counteracting hours of 
hard work done earlier in the season. 

Weed, weed, weed; hoe, hoe, hoe; 
spray, spray, spray now as ever. 


A great deal of so-called fall work 
may be done during August. This 
is a good time to separate Iris or set 
out new plants. 


Young plants of Oriental Poppies 
can be safely moved now while dor- 
mant. Old plants have such long roots 
that it is difficult to dig them up. One 
writer says they have “rat-tailed roots 
that go clear to China.” Fortunately 
the young ones are not like the young 
dandelion that we pulled up in May 
with a root sixteen inches long. Surely 
a Chinaman was hanging on to the 
tip end of it. 


If bulbs had to be taken up in the 
Spring they can be set out again now. 

The only drawback to such work 
being done now is lack of space. Va- 
cant places are usually filled with an- 
nuals until frosts come. 


Dahlias although fond of sand want 
lots of water and should be liberally 
watered during the dry spells common 
in August. 


The Madonna Lily should be planted 
this month. Most Lilies should be 
set out very late in the Fall but the 
Madonna is a notable exception. 


Rhododendrons, Peonies and Aza- 
leas have been out of bloom for some 
time but they are growing for next 
year’s work and need an occasional 
good watering. 

Geranium slips for winter blooming 
should be started now. 


A Hint or Two on 
Flower Arrangement 


yoy time ago the Editor of THE 
FLOWER GROWER asked for an arti- 
cle, or at least a few hints on flower 
arrangement, but I do not remember 
seeing any response to his appeal. I 
am far from being an expert and I 
know nothing of Japanese art, but I 
will pass on a few of the ideas that 
have helped me, hoping they may also 
be a help to others. 

The first principle that I really 
grasped in flower arrangement was 
balance, which even the airiest bou- 
quet needs for the mental comfort of 
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the onlooker; and absurd as it may 
seem, the childish “teeter” gave me 


_my first real grip on the idea. Just 


as a heavy child near the center will 
balance a lighter one near the end, so 
a long stemmed bud may be balanced 
by a shorter stemmed full blown 
flower near the center of the composi- 
tion; or a graceful spray of foliage 
will balance the heavier buds or blos- 
soms on the other side. 

On the “teeter” when one is up, the 
other is down, and in the well balanced 
flower arrangement the highest point 
and lowest point cannot be on the 
same side. 


And avoid “stepping”—thus, | | 
If three flowers are to be used put 
the tallest one in the center, and if 
only a few flowers are to be com- 
bined, choose an uneven number. 
Three, or five, or seven make a more 
graceful effect than four, or six, or 
eight; but when you get above ten or 
twelve, the eye is confused and the 
exact number does not matter. 


AS to colors and kinds: One or two 

kinds and colors are usually more 
satisfactory than a larger number, 
and the colors may harmonize either 
by likeness or contrast. There is a 
fancy at the present time for the old- 
fashioned “nosegay” of many kinds 
and colors, but it takes an artist to do 
it successfully. If the attempt is made, 
only the smaller flowers and softer 
colors should be used with plenty of 
light graceful foliage to soften th: 
tout ensemble. 


The placing of color also affects the 
balance of the composition. The 
stronger colors as well as the larger 
flowers should be kept near the base 
to prevent a top-heavy effect. If the 
colors are scattered evenly through 
the bouquet the result is apt to be 
spotty. It is generally better to mass 
the stronger colors near together at 
the base using the light and brighter 
ones as the high lights of the picture. 


The Japanese are the artists par 
excellence in flower arrangement. Any 
one really interested in the subject 
can get books treating of their meth- 
ods, and learn many interesting and 
helpful things, though no American 
would ever have patience to master 
their art. One of the things we have 
learned from them, is the use of 
flower blocks or holders to keep the 
stems in place, especially in shallow 
receptacles. These make it possible 
to use short stemmed flowers grace- 
fully and effectively and are useful 
for longer stems also. 


Don’t crowd vases or bowls. A few 
flowers artistically arranged are far 
more attractive than a confused mass 
huddled together in a container far 
too small. 


In using the low, flat bowls, so much 
in vogue, place the block or holder a 
little to one side of the center and use 
few flowers, leaving a large part of 
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the water unconcealed: The cool ef- 
fect of such an arrangement on a hot 
day is very refreshing. It goes with- 
out saying that bowls and water 
should be clear and immaculate, 
though mine rarely are! 


ADELLA PRESCOTT 


Sulphur as a Fertilizer 
for Legumes 


By Wuu1am Crocker, Plant Physiologist Uni- 

versity of Chicago (In The Farm Journal) 

Ir. Agriculture, as in other lines of 
science and art, the erroneous findings 
of a great man may mislead us for many 
years. This is true of some of the work 
of the great German agricultural chemist, 
Wolff. Until recently his results on the 
sulphur content of crops have been ac- 
cepted as correct, although they are 
about as far from correct as they could 
well be. 

He burned the crop sample and ana- 
lyzed the ashes for sulphur. In burning 
the material most of the sulphur was 
driven ott into the air. In several cases 
Wolff’s *nethod detects less than one- 
fortieth of the sulphur removed by crops. 
The recent accurate work on the sulphur 
content of crops is rapidly bringing the 
question of sulphur fertilizers to the 
front. 

Recent work has shown that sulphur 
is quite as deficient in the soil as phos- 
phorus. Besides rain leaches sulphur 
out of the soil at a very rapid rate, 
especially after soils are put under culti- 
vation. Very little phosphorus is lost 
in this way. Consequently soils that 
have been under cultivation for many 
years without heavy applications of 
manure bear much less sulphur than 
phosphorus. It is not unusual to find 
them containing one-fourth to one-fifth 
as much sulphur as phosphorus. The 
sulphur removed from the soil by crops 
is also considerable, in some cases greatly 
exceeding the removal of phosphorus 
which we have long recognized as de- 
ficient. 

These facts might lead us to surmise 
that sulphur deficiency sometimes, or 
perhaps frequently, limits crop produc- 
tion. Recent work in Washington and 
Oregon, much of the old work with land- 
plaster, and some of the results at vari- 
ous experiment stations, confirm this 
suspicion. 

On various soils in Oregon, Reimer 
has found that moderate applications of 
sulphur fertilizrs (gypsum, crude sul- 
phur, iron sulphate and acid phosphate) 
all increase the tonnage yield of Clover, 
Alfalfa and Vetch from 100 to 1,000 
per cent; and they are ali about equally 
effective in applications that give maxi- 
mum increases. Such applications are 
moderate, ranging between 100 and 500 
pounds to the acre. 

Some Oregon soils that are richer in 
sulphur give no increase when sulphur 

fertilizers are added to these crops. This 
shows that the sulphur is acting as a 
plant food. The state of Washington 
is getting similar results. In fact, sul- 
phur and gypsum clubs for cooperative 
buying of these fertilizers are common 
in these-states; and the value of ‘sulphur 
fertilizers for leguminous crops is being 
rapidly realized in Idaho and other west- 
ern states. 

Results like these were common in 


’ France. 


the United States and England a hun- 

years ago when land-plaster was 
in general use. Smithe, of Tunstall, 
England, -reported to the British Board 
of Agriculture, 1808, the following in- 
creases in yield of leguminous crops due 
to small applications of gypsum or land- 
plaster: Sainfoin, forty-five per cent; 
Cow-grass, fourteen pez cent; Dutch 
Clover, 330 per cent; Red Clover, 237 
per cent. Likewise the value of the seed 
was increased 800 per cent for Dutch 
Clover and 325 per cent for Red Clover 
by like treatment. 

Land-plaster held a prominent place 
as a fertilizer in the Uni ted States a 
century ago. This is Peossage by a quota- 
tion from Edmund Ruffin’s well-known 
book on “Calcarious Manures,” published 
in 1832: “All other known manures, 
whatever may be the nature of their ac- 
tion, require to be applied in quantities 
very far exceeding any bulk of crop 
expected from their use. But one bushel 
of gypsum spread over an acre of land, 
fit for its action, may add more than 
twenty times its own weight to a single 
crop of Clover.” 

Franklin early introduced the use of 
land-plaster into the United States from 
He had a field of Red Clover 
that sloped down to one of the main roads 
out of Philadelphia. On this he sowed 
ground gypsum in the form of the follow- 
ing words: “LAND-PLASTER USED 
HERE; BEN FRANELIN.” The words 
soon became conspicuous to passers-by, 
due to the luxurious growth of Clover 
where plaster was sown. 

inous crops are especially -bene- 
fited by sulphur fertilizers. 
are the world’s great protein makers. 
They also fix nitrogen from the air and 
are the main source of nitrogen fertil- 
izers for other crops. Any fertilizer, 
gypsum, lime or phosphorus deserves at- 
tention, for it means more protein. 

No doubt much of the benefit gained 
from various sulphur-containing fertil- 
izers, such as acid phosphate, sulphate 
of ammonia, sulphate of potash, is due 
to the sulphur they contain. In the 
Oregon and Washington experiments 
with Clover, Alfalfa and Vetch, the total 
effect of the acid phosphate was due to 
the sulphur it contained, and by the way 
it is about half gypsum, or sulphate of 
ime. 

If there are various farm lands in the 
United States where an expenditure of 
from fifty to seventy-five cents to the 
acre for gypsum, or some other sulnhur 
fertilizer, will imcrease the yield of 
Clover or Alfalfa two to fivefold, we 
ought to know the location of such lands 
and act accordingly. In the North Cen- 
tral states, ground rock phosphate is 
coming to be used extensively instead 
of acid phosphate. Acid phosphate con- 
tains a balanced ration of phosphorus 
and sulphur. Rock phosphate contains 
little sulphur. It “ue % to be balanced 
up by gypsum or some other sulphur 
carrier. 


Seaweed as a Fertilizer 


FrR™ the earliest days of our agricul- 
tnral history, farmers, of northern 
lands in particular, have used seaweed as 
a marure in the raising of general crops, 
and there oo many = among whom 
are some of the most intensive rem 
vators in the world, by whom seaweed is 

held in the highest esteem. Yet, although 
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we are an island people, only a com- 
paratively small, almost negligible, pro- 
portion is used of that vast quantity of 
wrack which grows or is cast up on our 
shores and on the banks of tidal waters. 

That seaweed is worth the hauling 
and the incidental labour involved is 
proven not only by the fact that it is 
used so largely by the Channel Islanders, 
Scottish Potato growers and others, but 
there are progressive farmers and mar- 
ket gardeners who find that it pays 
them to carry this material by motor 
tractor or water long distances inland. 
Analysis bears out the testimony of prac- 
tical users that seaweed is as rich in 
nitrogen and potash as an average sam- 
ple of farmyard manure. Indeed, it 
contains more potash than the latter, 
and its nitrogen, if slower in its action 
than that of dung, is more durable as 
a plant food. ; 

The only fertilizing elements of im- 
portance in which seaweed is deficient 
are phosphates and fibre, or humus. The 
former it is not difficult to supply and, 
as for the fibre, the weed partly com- 
pensates for the absence of this by its 
power of quickly reducing any other 
vegetable matter with which it comes in 
contact into humus. Thus, where sea- 
weed is mixed with raw vegetable refuse, 
or manure, it will accelerate decay and 
render such matter of use to plant life 
in a very much shorter time than if the 
latter were left to the ordinary processes 
of decomposition, and in this respect it 
is better than lime, inasmuch as it does 
not destroy humus as the !atter will. 

Seaweed also Las what one may call a 
mechanical effect upon the land. If it 
is used for light, sandy soils, which are 
liable to become very dry in Summer, it 
wili materially assist in the conservation 
of moisture. Soi! pests dislike seaweed, 
and there are many noxious weeds which 
disappear from farms regularly dressed 
with it, while the seaweed in itself car- 
ries no ~eed seeds or spores of disease 
to the land*as farm manures are liable 
to do. Though there is hardly a crop 
to which seaveed will not prove bene- 
ficial, particularly on light land, it has, 
in my own experience and that of others, 
proved especially good for the Brassice 
(including Turnips and Kohl Rabi), Po- 
tatoes, Beet, Mangolds and Carrots. It 
has also been used with excellent re- 
sults in fruit culture. 

Seaweeds vary a good deal in their 
marurial value, the broad-fronded Lam- 
inaria and the common black Fucus 
(Black Tang) of the rocks being the 
most useful. Spring-gathered samples 
are richer in plant foods than those 
taken at any other seascn. 1 
growers who employ wrack usually 
plough it direct into the soil in Spring 
or Autumn, according to locality. Others 
stack it in heaps or mix it with farm 
manure and other vegetable matter as 
suggested above; but there is no doubt 
that seaweed, like any other organic 
manure, loses much of its fertilizing 
value from exposure to rain. 

Of the fresh weed it is customary 
among those who use it regularly to 
apply ten to fifteen tons per acre to 
leguminous crops and thirty to forty 
tons for Potatoes, roots or Brassiczx. 
Experiments made both in this and other 
countries show that superphosphate used 
with seaweed has given highly satisfac- 
tory results. Aes 
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cultivated flowers, its earliest 

history being in legendary ages 
when it was used as a medicine. It 
derives its name from Pzon, a phy- 
sician, in the Trojan war. The Peonies 
of our gardens are divided into _ 
groups, the common h 


T's Peony is one of the oldest 


= 


Peonies and the shrubby sorts, or 
Tree Peonies (Pzony Mouton). 
Peony Officinalis, the old double crim- 
son, is the best known of the herba- 
ceous sorts. It was introduced into 
England in 1548 from Switzerland 
where it is indigenous. The oid double 
white Peony, Albiflora, is a native of 
Siberia, and Peony Tenuifolia is a 
native of Russia. From these and 
other primitive varieties the modern 
Peony has been produced. The Tree 
Peony is a native of Japan and China, 
principally growing on Mt. Ho-an. 
Peonies are propagated by layers, di- 
vision of the root, cuttings (H), or 
grafting on the roots of herbaceous 
sorts as shown in the diagram, the 
splice-graft (J), or the split graft 
(K), being generally used. This is 
generally done in Spring, the split 
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to Propagate -Peonies 


BY T. SHEWARD 
(Copyright 1922; all rights reserved) 


being made in the root two inches 
deep; then the scion is cut wedge 
shape and inserted into it, being care- 
ful to fit the bark evenly on one side, 
and afterwards tied in with copper 
wire, as in ordinary root-grafting. 
The inlaying tool (F), is sometimes 
used, and a cut made in the root as 


shown at G, then the scion is cut as at 
I and fitted inte it at E. 


HERBACEOUS SORTS 

The herbaceous sorts are generally 
divided every second year into pieces 
with three to five eyes (D, D). Small 
pieces of roots like those shown at 
C will also make plants if set close 
together in a bed for a season till 
small buds form at the crown. 

NEW SYSTEM 

A new rapid system of growing 
Peonies was discovered two years ago, 
and it seems to be very successful. 
It consists of placing, early in Spring, 
a bottomless box, fourteen inches deep 
around the old plants, then filling it 
with fine soil as shown at A. In 
September the box is removed and it 
is found that buds are developed on 


the stems. These are cut away as at 
B in the diagram and planted in rich 
soil to make new plants. 


PEONIES FROM SEED 


Peonies are also grown from seed 
but this is rather a slow process and 
requires a lot of patience as the seed 





takes about two years to germinate, 
then three more seasons before the 
seedlings flower. The only way to 
get quick germination is to sow just 
as soon as the seed is ripe. Sow 
seed in drills as shown in the dia- 
gram and do not transplant till the 
second year after they show through. 


CULTIVATION 


The best soil for Peonies is good, 
rich garden soil that has not been 
heavily manured for a season as 
Peonies dislike fresh manure and do 
not do so well if manured. In plant- 
ing be careful not to break the buds; 
also have the buds two or three inches 
below the surface and press the soil 
well around the roots. The new her- 
baceous Peonies are in great demand 
and many amateur gardeners who 
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grow Peonies for a hobby, find them 
very profitable. The flowers sell read- 
ily at fifty cents per dozen, and the 
roots are divided up every two years 
and the surplus roots sold. In the 
recent issue of the “Peony Manual” 
I noticed that one grower who started 
a few years ago with $50 worth of 
roots sells over $1,000 worth of roots 
every year. Another amateur who 
grew Peonies on two city lots, cleared 
enough in two years to buy both lots, 
and then have enough roots to replant 
them again. A recent issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER gives instance of an 
amateur who makes $100 per year 
from $8 invested in good sorts three 
years before. The reason that Peonies 
are so profitable to grow is that they 
are so slow in propagating and there 
is a big demand for roots of good 
sorts. The grower buys roots of 
good varieties only, such as Festiva 
Mazima, then plants and cultivates 
them for two years when they are 
ready for division. If he pays $5 a 
root for a good sort like Mme. Emile 
Lemoine, then gets three or four good 
plants from each root two years latcr, 
there is a good profit without the 
flowers which sell at fifty to seventy- 
five cents per dozen. Good sellers are 
Festiva Maxima, Avalanche, Alberta, 
Amazone, Mme. Lemoine, Ville de 
Nancy, Plutarch and Duke of Devon- 
shire. 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 
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As much as we might wish it, gar- 
dens—like houses—will not take care 
of themselves. Somebody must be 
constantly on the job keeping things 
in order. Keeping down the weeds 
is scarcely more important than re- 
moving faded and withered blooms. 
Seed pods are usually unsightly and 
unless the seed is required had better 
be cut off. The bulbs of Daffodils and 
Tulips are probably benefited by the 
removal of the dead flower, but their 
foliage should not be cut as it is 
necessary to properly ripen the bulb. 
Daily removal of the wilted flowers 
from the stalks is necessary for the 
good appearance of the Iris bed, and 
Peonies ragged from falling petals 
mar the beauty of the Peony border. 
In fact, all wilted blossoms must be 
removed every day if one values the 
reputation of having a well-kept gar- 
den, and such a reputation is well 
worth having. 


Fow natural it is for beauty and 
fragrance to be associated together 
in the flowers. It is significant that 
no bird of prey has a sweet song and 
it is equally significant that acrid 
and poisonous plants do not as a rule 
bear beautiful or sweet smelling blos- 
soms. Fragrance seems to be espe- 
cially intended for such etherially 
beautiful flowers as the Rose and the 
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Peony, and while some splendid vari- 
eties are lacking in that particular 
charm, its absence is always disap- 
pointing. 


When some genius has mastered the 
problem of perfume control in our 
flowers, through the same wizardry 
that will impart a pleasing fragrance 
to the Gladiolus, we may expect to 
have Tuberoses and Jonquils with per- 
fume so modified that these flowers 
will no longer be repulsive as they are 
now to many on account of their 
heavy, sickening odors. 


Did you ever notice—I’ll wager you 
have—that when you cut a beautiful 
spike of the Gladiolus and hand it to 
a friend, how he or she—especially 
she—will almost invariably raise it 
to the nose to smell it? I have known 
some to express their delight as they 
declared they detected fragrance in 
a Gladiolus bloom. Let us hope that 
some day, someone will have made it 
possible for our friends not to be dis- 
appointed when they jab their noses 
down into the corolla tube of a Gladi- 
olus bloom sniffing for pleasant odors. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Water Lilies 


Water Lilies are always appreciated, 
and those who have facilities should not 
neglect this very interesting and hand- 
some family. The Winter is the best 
time at which to make preparations, so 
that everything may be in readiness to 
place the plants in their stations in April 
or May—the best time at which to un- 
dertake the work. In a general way 
these Lilies seek for nothing better than 
the natural deposits of mud and decayed 
herbage and leaves found at the bottom 
of lakes and of ponds. These deposits 
are not, however, always distributed ai 
an equal and suitable depth, so that it 
may be needful to rather the mud into 
a bank or hummock. This in still, or 
stagnant, water is not a difficult task 
when the pond or lake is shallow. When 
the water is deep, there are usually fa- 
cilities for drawing it off until the work 
of preparation and of planting is com- 
pleted. Here it may not be amiss to say 
that the water ought not to be overdeep. 
In my experience—and that experience 
is not inconsiderable—twelve inches or 
fourteen inches of clear water above 
the mud-bank is ample for even the most 
robust growing Water Lilies. A greater 
depth prevents the plants from receiving 
the benefits of the sun and the light, and 
this, in turn, makes the period of bloom- 
ing later and the individual flowers iess 
useful than they might be in shallow 
water. In planting, all that is necessary 
in Spring is to put the plants into old 
hampers or wicker baskets with sufficient 
soil to sink them where the Lilies are 
intended to grow. Old hampers or bas- 
kets are preferable to new ones—so long, 
of course, as they will hold together un- 
til the plants become partially estab- 
lished. 

The question of varieties may be left 
to the growers. The native white and 
yellow varieties succeed everywhere, 
but for long and continuous blooming 
the new hybrids are far ahead of them. 
In view of the recent additions to the 
Nymphezas, the family is increasing in 
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popularity and in importance; and it 
is safe to say that, in the skilled hands 
of the hybridist, the end of the improve- 
ments has not yet been. reached. 

As in the case of many other plants, 
the Water Lilies have their particular 
enemies. The chief of these, of course, 
are aquatic birds and rodents. The 
water-vole appears to relish the leaves 
and roots of Nymphzas—so, too, does 
the waterhen and, I am disposed to think, 
the grebe. The grub of the caddis-fly is 
dangerous. This clings to the stalks and 
feeds upen them until they are eaten 
through. Strong plants are proof 
against this grub—A ScorrisH Gar- 
DENER, (In Gardening Illustruted) 





bea ; oo Se : 
A NEWSPAPER FLOWER LURE 
My friend, Chas. A. Hartley, of 
Pomeroy, Ohio, writes that Pomeroy 
claims the distinction of being the 
only town in America which has a 
newspaper with a flower garden in 
front of its office. In making this 
claim he sends the accompanying 
photograph. The little plot of ground 
at the editorial entrance is one of the 
most inviting spots in town, and 
surely must do much to help the 
Tribune-Telegraph establish and hold 
its prestige and reputation. Inciden- 
tally plantings of this kind do much 
to create satisfied workers and in- 
crease efficiency of en:ployees. 

This planting of flowers in front 
of the Tribune-Telegraph office is so 
well arranged that bloom begins early 
in the Spring with Crocuses, Tulips, 
and Hyacinths, and is continued 
through the entire season to Asters 
and Chrysanthemums in the Fall. 
This. particular flower garden has a 
preponderance of the old-fashioned 
flowers; Roses, Petunias, Gladioli, 
Four o’clocks, and many other things 
that our mothers knew and loved. 

The photograph shows in addition 
to the flowers the mailing crew of the 


Tribune-Telegraph, thus adding 
beav'y and life to the scene. 
The human mind comprehends 


beauty even though it cannot analyze 
its feeling, and the influence of flowers 
when planted on the grounds of. in- 
dustrial establishments is felt by the 
workers even though they do not sense 
it. Those in charge of such estab- 
lishments should see that the grounds 
and surroundings are kept neat and 
beautified by suitable landscaping. The 
cost is more than compensated for by 
added dignity and prestige which is 
given to the establishment besides the 
beneficial effect on the workers. 
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HIGH LIGHTS ON 
THE EXHIBITIONS 


ET us for once glance at-our vari- 
L ous exhibits and their environ- 

ment, rather than to concern 
ourselves with the exhibits. It is 
surprising to what an extent allied 
interests serve us for purposes of 
publicity. In Berkeley we find the 
roof garden of a department store a 
delightful setting; in Belvidere, an 
automobile show room has been 
adorned with white pergolas and 
trellis with a tracery of green; in 
Lexington it was a hotel ball-room; 
in Columbus the Gallery of Fine Arts; 
in Cincinnati a flower shop. And in 
many cases table decorations have be- 
come a matter for competition. We 
find Roses and variegated leaves com- 
bined with Irises by Mrs. Rowe; and 
salmon Oriental Poppies with the 
pearl of Florentina, in a black and 
silver Chinese jar at New Rochelle. 
In my garden the two rarely bloom 
together, but I am planting the blaz- 
ing Poppies with pallidas for an ex- 
periment. A pale pinkish Rue with 
Her Majesty; and young, reddish, hy- 
brid tea foliage with Jsoline, were 
both excellent for low tone values. 
Dalmatica, Lorelei, and Japanese 
Maple softened by the pale blue-mauve 
of Camassia pleased many; while B. Y. 
Morrison, Dalmatica, Neptune, and 
Queen Caterina showed up to advan- 
tage. It was an amusing commentary 
that an award should have gone to 
a table decoration of our much abused 
H is, but it proves that taste 
Much of 
these notes are from Mrs. Peckham 
who speaks particularly of the friendly 
cooperation of a number of other or- 
ganizations. 

Miss Kinnier has made an unus- 
ually full report of the Lynchburg 
show, which Mr. Farr rates very 
highly. Despite the weather we find 
some twenty-five exhibitors compet- 
ing, and harmonious combinations of 
Purple King, Lorelei, Caprice and 
Pansies, or Wyomissing, Red Cloud, 
and Windham among the artistic ar- 
rangements. It is pleasant to find 
that an Iris show is now to be an an- 
nual event. 


At Boston the Hillcrest Cup, and the 
medal, both went again to Iristhorpe, 
for an exhibit staged in prime condi- 
tion. And at the Peony show, a week 
later, H. F. Chase showed a number 
of novelties including Trianon and 
Turco which I had not seen before, 
and which prove charming, but not 
wonderful. The Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society is most cordial, but 
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the Iris exhibits completely lack com- 
petition. 

It would seem that under such con- 
ditions an “Iris Ramble” would be 
more delightful. In many places we 
are developing Iris gardens that are 
worth the visiting. I should hardly 
consider them as shrines, and I have 
no predilection to being a pilgrim, 
but there are many gardens I should 
like to ramble through. It would seem 
that exhibits and rambles might occur 
in alternate years to good advantage. 
As usual plans of this sort depend 
upon local interest, but we have abun- 
dant proof of that. 


A number of people have reported 
that it is difficult to get new members 
late in our fiscal year and I should 
like to point out that all members, 
whether they join in January or Oc- 
tober, receive practically the same 
benefits, viz. Bulletins, and all issues 
of THE FLOWER GROWER for the year. 


“HIGH PRICES” - 

Mr. Murrell’s note in the July is- 
sue is much to the point and coming 
as it does from one of the foremost 
English growers it presents a worth- 
while, as well as a new, point of view. 
I agree that the number of twenty 
dollar to fifty dollar varieties has been 
small and that the first of them have 
been absolutely new, but with Do- 
minion once introduced others of the 
Dominion race are less strikingly 
novel and distinct. It may be that 
some are far finer in some respects, 
but are they sufficiently cutstanding 
to demand an equal price with the 
first? Such considerations apply to 
many of Mr. Yeld’s and Sir Arthur 
Hort’s introductions as well as to Miss 
Sturtevart’s pallida yellows of which 
Shekinah was the first. A high price 
on Dominion, or Shekinah, I consider 
justified, but equally high prices on 
their successors, Moa, Primrose, and 
many more have not this same justi- 
fication. The demand, however, may 
create a high price on even an or- 
dinary novelty. 

Mr. Berry, in the following extracts, 
ree upholds the high prices of novel- 

e8. 


“IT think anyone who contributes to 
horticulture such onementln improve- 
ments as a Purple G Gladiolus, or 
a Le Cygne Peony, or a Moa, a Reverie, 
or an Ambassadeur among the Irises, 
deserves he is likely to get 
in return, whether cial or otherwise. 
It is certainly to the advantage of Iris 
breeding and improvement as a whole 
that a certain number of plants of out- 
standing varieties find distribution among 
a few of those most interested before 
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the lapse of years otherwise necessary 
before a stock could be ge & seavedeesd 
at popular prices. Then, too, it must 
never be forgotten that if a hybridizer 
is conscientious there are but a few of 
his introductions that can be introduced 
in this way for the great bulk of his 
effort only contributes to the trash pile, 
or else varieties which can hardly yield 
enough financial return to pay for the 
cost of _— ucing must result. Whether 
I can afford to buy them myself or not, 
I do not begrudge high prices to the 
originator if only the variety be of cor- 
responding merit. I fear in all too 
many cases the latter proviso is not 
adhered to.” 


ses st ee eee 


Mr. Berry also calls attention to 
my mistake in identifying the photo 
in the May issue of Iris tenaz. It 
is apparently I. longipetala and proves 
that I am unwise to identify from 
photos merely by comparison with de- 
scriptions. 

*# 2# # #2 #2# #28 HH 8 & 

To speak of prices brings to mind 
novelties, and I have almost fifty of 
these to register this month and shall 
probably have to run them serially. 
It is interesting to note that a number 
of growers report the finding of du- 
plicates of Anne Leslie, Archeveque, 
Alcazar, and others of the named vari- 
eties. This is to be expected; in fact, 
I suspect it may explain some reported 
variations in Monsignor, Dorothea, 
Kochii, and others, but genetically 
there is not one chance in a million 
of the two being identical and from 
some attempts to duplicate novelties 
among our seedlings I doubt if the 
apparent similarity is actual except 
in a few cases. I tried to duplicate 
Mady Carriere among some fifteen 
Afterglow seedlings that looked the 
same, but with no success. 

The resolution of the Joint Com- 
mittee on New Varieties, as given in 
the July issue, deserves serious at- 
tention. The tendency to introduce 
new things that are not worthy is a 
serious menace to the interests of 
horticulture, but there seems to be 
no solution of the problem within the 
scope of our society. The introducer 

trusts his own judgment; 
he will suffer, or gain, by the popu- 
larity of his judgment, and even if 
it were possible to appoint an ade- 
quate committee as final arbiters upon 
plants to be introduced it would be 
without authority and would bring 
upon its shoulders much opprobrium 
with few practical results. There has 
been harsh criticism of the Symposium 
and the jurors, the Score Card has 
been considered too selective, and yet 
in general both of these tend to raise 
our standards and in the long run 
to restrict introduction. Our score 
card sets a high standard and many 
a finely rated variety will not if poorly 
grown, (perhaps even if well-grown) 
receive its eighty per cent. Lack of 
height, or size, or branching, or form, 
or what-not, alone does not prevent 
an award, but any combination of the 
two, or a lack ef distinction, immedi- 
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ately militates against the honor. 
There are many varieties I value that 
will not score eighty per cent, but I 
am glad to know that an A. I. S. 
Honorable Mention has a real mean- 
ing as I have been bitterly misled 
by many awards bestowed elsewhere. 
A score card should not reflect per- 
sonal predilections, but should arbi- 
trarily weed out the sheep from the 
goats on points which even the least 
experienced judge can decide. 


REGISTRATIONS 


Naturally I have not seen all of the 
varieties registered below, but I have 
been fortunate enough to see some of 
them and a few comments may be in 
order. The varieties from Mr. Perry 
are probably many of them from the 
batch of seedlings which Mr. Wister 
rated so highly last year. They clearly 
possess height and were much admired 
at the Chelsea Show this season, but 
the descriptions do not suggest a wide 
range of color. Under even the best of 
conditions four or five feet is unusual 
and many of these have that. Duke 
of York, Eden Phillpott, Gladys Rob- 
erts, Kulan Tith, Lord Lambourne, 
Mrs. Bowles, and ‘Mrs. Stern have all 
received favorable mention. 

Beau Ideal I have not seen, but 
Jubilee is lovely. Rather on the lines 
of Mercedes and, but one of a number 
of Mr. Sass’ plicatas which I hope to 
see introduced. 

Rosedale is unusual, not in color, 
but in its satiny finish. I really can 
identify it among the many of its color 
and it has a charming effect, while 
Elberon is the improved Red Riding 
Hood of which I spoke last month. 

Acheron and Garnet are rather 
small, but tall and graceful and with 
the rich tones of Archeveque. Both 
have been tried for some years and 
have a strong appeal. Tancred and 
Timur are also dark, but sombrely 
so, and big, strong and a bit late in 
flowering, while Prince Imperial, 
Orestes, and Tubal Cain have the 
depth and size of Gaudichau. The 
last, in fact, is almost ungainly in 
its reach. Cameo might be called a 
pink-toned Afterglow and like After- 
glow its value depends upon personal 
preferences. Chalice, Fluiter-by, Car- 
canet join Gold Imperial and Prim- 
rose representative yellow selfs of 
Shekinah habit. In some the falls are 
lighter, in some the hafts are veined 
and some are purest selfs. Shirley 
is an Oriflamme seedling, thrifty, 
large, lilac toned and veined. It is 
more pleasing in mass than as a spec- 
imen. Riaglar has also been sitting 
on the fence for some years, but has 
proved large, distinct and curiously 
pleasing in its yellowed blended tones. 
Prosperity was lovely this season, 
sumptuous, rather ruffled, but not 
noteworthy as a distinctly new color, 
and Ember was equally attractive 





with its warm oranged center. It 
suggests Glowing Embers but has not 
the stature and size of that variety. 
Kalif I personally dislike, but it is ef- 
fective with its size and flaring falls, 
the markings suggestive of Ivanhoe 
which also I dislike. Woden is more 
curious than beautiful, a wonder in all 
but color and even in that a distinct 
break from the usual variegata blend. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
select distinct seedlings and most of 
the above have been selected from 
many similar things. Perhaps that 
explains my liking for the unusual 
in Kalif and Woden, in Valkyrie or 
Aksarben. 

Sir Galahad is a Lent A. Williamson 
seedling, (I think), with the rich col- 
oring of Mourning Splendor and the 
size and habit of Lent A. I would that 
~ had seen all of this hopelessly long 
ist. 


NoTE.—The following is a registra- 
tion of names only, as in most cases 
no adequate descriptions have been re- 
ceived, nor have the flowers been ex- 
hibited. The Society can, therefore, 
assume no responsibility as to the 
value of these varieties. 


acco. Red-purple bicolor. 3 ft. Grace Stur- 
van 
Amber. Amber-yeillow. Grace Sturtevant. 
Ambrose Wiseman. (171). Caterina type. 
42”. Amos Perry. 
Azure Glow. Dull violet-blue and madder V. 


H. E. Weed. 
iateins, “Carmine rose.” 42”. Amos Perry. 
Beas Ideal. ae one-half inch border Pe- 


tunia V. Jacob Sass. 
Benoni. (125). Cengialti bicolor. 8 ft. Amos 


erry. 
Benrimo. (143). Purple bicolor. 4 ft. Amos 
erry. 
Cameo. Cream-buff flushed cameo pink. Grace 
Sturtevant. 


(149). Rosy lav. and deeper. 42”. 


Chalice. Lemon yellow self. Grace Sturtevant. 
Clara de Graff. Blended variegata with yellow 


Carthorus. 
Amos Perry. 


styles. Marie de Graff. 

Pe gg So. op. Soft lav. and deep rosy lav. 

Perry. 

ae eg Coti: le and let. 
H. E. Weed. nga purp: a Pansy vio! 

Duke of York. (77). Lavender-blue. 4 ft. 
Amos Perry. 

Eden ge (244). Dark lavender-blue 
self. Amos P 

Elberon. (208). A rich Red Riding Hood. 
Frank Koehler. 


Ember. Argyle and dark marooa purple flushed 
amber at center. Grace Sturtevant. 

Errate. “Blue” bicolor. Amos Perry. 
Pinard yellow and lighter. Grace 
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Franklin Beyson. Rose bicolor, early, 
8 ft. Amos Perry. 


Garnet. Archeveque coloring, 3 ft. Grace Stur- 
tevant. 


(152). 


George Yeld. (196). Silvery fawn flushed 
— and velvety crimson-maroon. Amos 
erry. 

Gladys Roberts. (140). Mauve and light pur- 
ple plum. Amos Perry. 

— (151). Rosy bicolor, 4 ft. Amos 


‘ida’ Mae. Yellow flushed with violet, brownish 
effect, Marie de Graff. 


Inez. White stately. Marie de Graff. 
Jubilee. Plicata Marked on Naples yellow 
ground. Jacob b Sass. 

Kalidasa. “Violet-red” bicolor. Marie de Graff. 
Kalif. Mauve flushed pale colonial buff at 
center. Grace Sturtevant. 

= (53). Soft rosy lav. 42 in. Amos 
‘Kulan Tith. (97). Lavender bicolor. 4 ft. 
Amos Perry. 

Lady ‘Charles Allom. (120). Purple bicolor, 
4 ft. Amos P 


erry. 
La — H. M. A. L. 8S. 1923. Lav. self. 
(73). 


Trady Lambourne. Bronzy crimson bi- 


color. Amos Perry. 

Madam Emma Nevada. (126). Blue and crim- 
son purple. 

Mrs. C itty Rose and crimson 
bicolor, 4 ft. Amos Perry 

Mrs. H. F. Bowles. (43). Bronze and crim- 
son bicolor, 4% ft. Amos Perry. 


oh. tata cen 40 te 


Rose. 42 in. Amos Perry. 
(78). Purplish fawn and 
crimson purple, 42 in. P 


erry. 

Mrs. Viesseuzx. (40). Crimson-prrple and pur- 
ple-black, 42 in. Amos Perry. 

Olympus. (99). Cloudy rose flushed apricot 
and crimson maroon. Amos Perry. 

Orestes. Velvety prune purple self. Grace 
Sturtevant. 

Prosperity. Ruffied, lilac and pansy-violet. 
Grace Sturtevant. 

Pegasus. — 
in, Amos P. 

Prince heen. Rich litho to prune purple. 
Grace Sturtevant. 
ge (224). Satiny lavender self. Frank 

Rialgar. Lemon chrome, falls washed Hellebore 
red. Grace Sturtevant. 

a yk. Light rose-purple and crimson- 
plum. 
ee Queen. Mathews Purple and Roods Violet. 


Mrs. Fred Stern. 
Amos Perry. 

Mrs. Marian Cran. 

Mrs. Hetty Matson. 


Blue and plum purple, 42 


H. E. Weed. 
Perry. (67). Rose-lilac, crinkled, 64 
in. Amos Perry. 


our Pale flesh and Roods Violet. H. E. 
Salenus. (128). Rose bicolor, 4 ft. Amos 
Perry. 
Shirley. Lilac veined darker. Grace Sturtevant. 
Sir Galahad. Mauve and pansy-violet. J. 
Marion Shull. 
Tancred. Late, olive buff and perilla purple. 
Grace Sturtevant. 
Timur. Late, light vinaceous and dull dusky 
purple. Grace Sturtevant. 
oo (129). Rosy mauve bicolor, 4 ft. Amos 


erry. 
Thalia. Ger). 
ple. Amos Perry. 
Tubal Cain. Bradleys Violet and Cotinga pur- 
ple, large. Grace Sturtevant. 
Wellesley. Bluish violet bicolor. Chas. Wing. 
Western Dream. Light violet self, H. E. Weed. 
Woden. Valkyrie type, straw and deep livid 
purple. Grace Sturtevant. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 


Purplish blue and plum-pur- 
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Notes on My 


BY FRANKLIN B. 


HE first Iris to bloom in my gar- 
den is the rich little blue-purple 
Pumila, Atroviolacea, which 

blooms ordinarily about the middle of 
April. It is orly three or fo'ir inches 
tall but is valuable on account of its 
rich color and early season of bloom. 
This is closely followed by the Caeru- 
lea, which is sky-blue, as the name 





Garden Irises 


MEAD (Indiana) 

would indicate, and the yellow Citrea. 
Caerulea is very beautiful planted in 
combination with the fine Narcissus, 
Elwira, the white and yellow contrast- 
ing wonderfully with the sky-blue of 
Caerulea. Next follow the somewhat 
taller pumilas, Blue Stone, Cyanea and 
Standard, which are all rich, dark 
blue-purples. These are all very simi- 
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lar and apparently the. best and rich- 
est is Cyanea. 

The wine-colored Socrates is one of 
the most beautiful and is striking 
growing below the somewhat similar 
toned and well named Breeder Tulip, 
the marvelous Bacchus. Of like color 
is the taller and well formed pumila, 
Graminea, which should be a favorite 
with all. 


Just about this time comes into 
bloom a very important novelty which 
is an onco-cyclus hybrid crossed with 
Lutescens var. Statellae. This vari- 
ety is of unique and rich coloring, 
very free and hardy and quite tall. 
The standards are an_ iridescent 
bronzy olive-buff and the falls deeper 
and velvety, of a bronzy olive, richly 
veined with maroon. The depth of the 
coloring has a tendency to bleach 
somewhat in the garden where the 
color, on account of its tone, is not as 
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Probably the best of all Germanicas 
is the rich bicolor Firmament, very 
close to Fontarabic in type, the stand- 
ards of delicate light blue and the 
falls of dark blue-purple. This flower 
has fine form and unusual substance 
for an early Iris. 


e OMING to the later Irises, the 
feature this year was unquestion- 
ably Ambassadeur, which was even 
richer than last year. This was closely 
followed by Lent A. Williamson and 
Ballerine. The color of Lent A. Wil- 
liamson this year was particularly fine 
and it displayed effectively all of its 
other important characteristics, among 
them being form, substance,~ and 
strength of growth. Lent A. William- 
son this year was vastly superior to 
last, when the color, for some reason or 
other, was not what it should have 
been, and for this reason Alcazar was 
the superior flower. Strangely enough, 








Iris planted along the drive in the Iris gar- 
den of Franklin B. Mead, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


conspicuous as it might be and the 
variety is, therefore, perhaps more 
useful and interesting for forcing in 
pots indoors. 


After the pumilas come, of course, 
the intermediates, of which the most 
attractive and useful I have had in 
my garden are the wine-colored Wal- 
halla, the yellow Helge, the snowy 
Ingeborg, and, in the blue-purple 
group, Royal, Prince Victor and the 
beautiful Dolphin, which is one of 
the best of all. In the Germanica 
group, blooming about the same time, 
is the important dark blue-purple 
Kochit and the somewhat superior 
Crimson King, which is taller and 
richer, more reddish in tone and taller 
but possibly not so free blooming. 
The classic Florentina blooms about 
this time, interesting because of its 
ancient ancestry, a favorite with the 
Moors, who carried it in their migra- 
tions across Northern Africa and into 
Spain, whence it has permeated the 
gardens all over the world. Mrs. 
Crawford’s sport from this variety, 
the crepey Zua, is of artistic effect, 
and useful in the front of the border. 


during this past season Alcazar was 
not as good in color as it was last 
year and, in fact, was altogether an 
inferior flower. This is a good illus- 
tration of the fact that it takes more 
than one season to judge the qualities 
and the standing of an Iris and that 
we should, therefore, not be too hasty 
in forming snap judgments. Lent A. 
Williamson should be planted in dis- 
association from other Irises and it 
is extremely effective when planted 
with a deep, clear yellow Hemerocallis 
blooming at the same time, which was 
received under the narae of Dr. Regel. 
Ballerine was particularly impressive, 
the stalk four feet in height, the best 
flowers almost six inches high, a 
pallida of rich, orchidy effect and 
coloring, and the standards of unique 
size with broad, curling petals. One 
cannot be too ecstatic in considering 
the size, form and color and place- 
ment of those wonderful standards. 
These three Irises were the mon- 
archs of my garden during this past 
season and it occurs to me that, in 
viewing Irises of this type, we are 
inclined to overlook another group of 
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Irises which should be just as impor- 
tant to us on account of their value 
for mass and color effect in the gar- 
den, which are perhaps in some re- 
spects more picturesque and which 
should appeal to us for their free- 
dom in flowering, their color tones, 
and their habit of growth and the 
symmetry of the placement of their 
mass of bloom. We are wont to for- 
get, in our search for novelties and 
our avidity for collecting, that the 
primary use of the Iris is for landscap- 
ing,—for the garden picture. We are 
sometimes too apt to dissect the flower 
and judge it on the basis of “points,” 
considering alone the individual 
flower. In other words, the Iris is 
most picturesque in its natural sur- 
roundings and viewed from a distance 
and not in the show room. One is 
reminded in this connection of the 
lines of Emerson: 


“Hast thou named all the birds without 


a gun, 
Loved the Wood-rose and left it on its 
stalk?” 
Amonc the best examples of the 
group of Irises above referred 
to are Miss Sturteyant’s Demure; 
Mr. Bliss’s Mrs. Cowley; and the deli- 
cately colored Sybil. All of these are 
extremely free flowering, beautiful in 
color, forming symmetrical, rounded, 
dome-shaped clumps with effective 
coloring qualities. The standards of 
Sybil are flesh color and the falls deep 
rose and Mrs. Cowley is a fetching 
thing of bronzy buff and brownish 
wine. But probably the best of the 
three is the inimitable Demure, which 
is likely to escape the Iris fancier 
but which never fails to attract the 
eye of the artistic visitor who is not 
a flower connoisseur per se. There is 
no more effective clump in the garden 
then a mature planting of this charm- 
ing variety with its rosy, buff stand- 
ards and its brighter and deeper cop- 
pery rose falls. 


Another variety that never fails to 
attract the visitor of deep artistic 
feeling is Mons. Denis’s Arlequin, an 
orchidy thing, a sort of squalenz in 
brown illuminated with bits of deep 
yellow. I have seen more than one 
Iris collector pass this variety by with 
a “cat’s notice.” This, planted be- 
side the rosy lavender Phyllis Bliss, 
makes a subtle combination of color. 
Mr. Bliss’s Knysna, the best of all 
the yellow and chestnut variagatas, is 
also very effective in this combination. 


Speaking of subtle combinations, 
there is none more so than Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s molasses colored, or brown- 
ish orange, seedling No. 8, referred to 
by Mr. Shull in a recent article of 
the. Bulletin of the Iris Society, 
planted in association with Mr. Farr’s 
Minnehaha and Mme. Blanche Pion, 
the latter a telling blend of soft 
bronzy yellow and dull lavender blue— 
a free flowering variety likely to be 
overlooked and which is also effective 
with the pallidas. 
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Schedule of the Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of the American 
. Gladiolus Society, to be Held at Rochester, N. Y. 


The fourteenth annual exhibition and regular meet- 
ing of the American Gladiolus Society will be held in 
Convention Hall Annex, on South Clinton Ave., two blocks 
from Main Street East, Rochester, N. Y., August 15 and 


16, 1923. 

Rochester is well known as a flower growing city and 
is well located for Gladiolus growers, being on the main 
line of the New York Central Railway, and also accessible 
by other lines from the scuth. Rochester is so located that 
it is a compromise ground between the eastern and western 
growers and anyone desiring to exhibit should find no 
difficulty in making good connections to the 1923 con- 
vention ci 

The = list, which is printed below, is probably the 
most complete that has ever been offered, and a great 
display of bloom will doubtless be the result. 

See announcements in our Notes and News of the 
Societies department this month. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES 
OPEN CLASS 


First Second Third 
Offered by C. R. HINKLE, President of the 
A. G. S.,“St. Joseph, 
No. 1—Best display by any Horticultural 
Society of the United States. Other 
foliage optional. Quality and artistic 
arrangement required. Prize, Silver 


Cup. 
Offered by the CLUB OF LITTLE GARDENS, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


nest > 
(Primulinus Hybrids included) ar- 
ranged for artistic effect. Any kind 
of foliage can be used in this exhibit. 
Prize, Silver Cup. Value, $50.00. 
Offered by HENRY F. MICHELL CO., Phil- 
adelphia, P; 


a. 
No. %—Michell’s Seed House Silver Medal 
for the largest display of Gladioli. 
Micheli’s Seed House Bronze Medal 
for second largest display of Gladioli. 
Offered _——— GLADIOLUS sO- 


No. 4—For the best display of Primulinus 
— Three blooms in a vase and 
less than 15 varieties. First 
pon hs S. Silver Medal and $5.00. 
Second prize, A. G. S. Bronze Medal 
and $3.00. 
Offered by HARRY L. DAVIS, Rechester, N. Y. 
No. —, best display Primulinus, 12 
vases, 3 spikes to a vase, 12 different 
varieties, dissemirated in and since 
1920. Prize, Silver Vase. V 
$20.00. 
Offered by VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 
Chi ii. 


No. 6—Gladiolus of recent introduction, 
which talogued, listed 


aon. &. in the opinion of the judges 
will p more desirable as a a 
sown. ‘Prize, Vaughan’s Silver Medal. 
Offered by JOHN C, DAVIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
No. 7—For the best display of Gladioli, 
12 vases, 3 spikes to a vase, 12 dif- 
ferent varieties, disseminated in and 
since 1920. Prize, Silver Vase. 
Value, $20.00. 
Offered by GRAHAM NURSERY CO., Roch- 


= eA 
No. 8—For the best red Seedling un- 











named, stock 4.00 
No. 9—For the best pink Seedling un- 

named, stock = 4.00 ? 
No. 10—For the best white Seedling un- 

named, stock 4.00 


Winner to select Peonies, Roses or 
Shrubs from their catalogue, Fall or 
Spring delivery. 

Offered by JOHN J. PROUTY, Baldwinsville, 


No. 11—For Best Unnamed Variety, 
before exhibited, ive of 


t alue, . 
: prize, 3 bulbs Jenny Lind. Value, 
each $1.00. 
Offered by CENTRAL BANK, Rochester, N. Y. 
No. 12—Best 4 vases, 3 spikes to a vase; - 
new varieties of seedlings ......... 5.00 3.00 2.00 





Offered by -caaceememaiararn Sas:enheim, Hol- 


No. 18—For the best vase containing 12 
spikes Imperator ~....... 


Offered by MRS. . son BAUSCH, Roch- 


ester, 

No. 14—For the best collection of pink 
Gladioli in vases, 6 spikes to a vase, 
not less than 6 varieties. Prize, one 
pair Prism Binoculars. Value $50.00. 


Offered = —e ROCHESTER, Rochester, 


No. ib For the best display of pink 
Gladioli, 6 vases, 6 spikes to a vase. 

ize. Rochester Hotel Silver Cup. 

Offered by Genes el wa OF COM- 


» N. 
No. ee eee 
three any pink ~......... 
Offered es =e BANK, Rochester, 


No. For the best vase containing 6 
spikes Deutschland -............... 
Offered be Sere ROCHESTER, Rochester, 


No. 18—For the best 8 vases, 3 spikes to 
a vase, 3 varieties, salmon-pink 


Offered by J. HEEMSKERK, Sassenheim, Hol- 
No. 19—For the best vase contairing 12 
Marechal 


spikes Kubizi, 12 spikes Le 
Foch. 4 vase each ................ 











Offered ww, seein ong aa ASSO- 

IATION, Rochester, ¥. 

No. Fe the best cahectios of White 

Gladioli in vases, 6 spikes to a vase, 

6 varieties. The Rochester Florists’ 
Association’s Silver Cup. 

Offered a ae W. CLEMENTS, Rochester, 


No. 22—For the best 8 vases, 6 spikes to 
@ vase, 6 different varieties, White. 
Seek aie Sane Centte, Value 


Offered by GEORGE J. re New Hyde 
N 2a inet UF ikes of 
o. P or 6 spikes of largest 
and best White Gladioli, $10.00. Sec- 
ond prize for 6 spikes of largest and 
best White Gladioli, 25 bulbs, 
mne. 


Offered by oo TRUST CO., Rochester, 


No. a the best vase containing 6 
spikes Lena Graetz ................ 

Offered by W. B. DAVIS CO., Aurora, IL 
No. 25—Best 12 spikes Elora (not Flora) 
Offered bas ee VICK’S SONS, Rochester, 


No. 26¢-—For the best 6 vases, 3 spikes to 
any yellow varieties. Prize, 
Vick's” Silver V; Vase. 
cong. by W. B. DAVIS, Aurora, IL 
No. 27—Best 12 spikes Glendale -_...... 


Offered by THE SKINNER IRRIGATION CO., 


, Oo 

No. 28—For the best six vases, 3 spikes 
each, 6 varieties. Prize, one 
Fifty foot sectional line of the Skin- 

ner System, valued at $19.75. 
besa ' by OSBURN HOUSE, Rochester, N. Y. 
0. 29—Best 3 vases, 3 spikes to a vase, 
8 varieties, any red or scarlet ....._ 
Offered by C. U. LIGGITT, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 30—Best 3 vases, 3 spikes to a vase. 
Dark Red or Crimson -_.-._........ 
Offered by FRED W. CLEMENTS, Rochester, 


N. Y¥. 

No. 81—For the best 3 vases, 6 spikes to 
@ vase, 8 different varieties, Blue. 
pty 25 bulbs Deutschland. Value, 


—_—s by C. E. a m. Miele, Ohio. 
No. 32—For vases, 3 spikes 
each, 5 differents weaheten Blue Gladi- 


oli 
No. a the best single spike, any 


ue 
Offered by JOE COLEMAN, Ravenna, Ohio. 
No. | ph shad the best 3 spikes Sweet 


vender 
Offered by H. E. ER, Dover, N. 
No. = rete the best 12 spikes, "Lilywhite. 
» vase of Art Pottery. 
ones. by HOTEL SENECA, Rochester, N. 
0. 36—For the best vase, 10 spikes, Si 
any lavender variety —.............. 











First Second 
15.00 
5.00 3.00 
5.00 3.00 
5.00 3.00 
10.60 
12.00 8.00 
5.00 3.00 
10.00 5.00 
10.00 5.00 
5.00 3.00 
5.00 3.00 
5.00 3.00 
2.00 
5.00 
5.00 3.00 


Third 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


5.00 


2.00 


2.00 








, 1928 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 





Calcium, N. Y. 
August, 1923 


Offered by WM. F. BUSCHART, Baltimore, Md. 
No. 36—For the best six spikes, Anna 
Eberius. Prize, 5,000 wire ties for 


Prize, 5,000 for 
Offered by APHINE MFG. CO., Madison, N. J 
0. the best six spikes, 


P. Value, $5.00 

eony, -00. 

we Longfellow. | Value, 
$10.00. Second prize. Peony, Chestine 
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in bulbs. Third prize, $£.00 in bulbs 
Selected from my 1924 catalogue. 
Offered a ear T. BOUCHER, Rochester, 





fae Frower Grower 


First Second Third 


5.00 
5 00 
5 00 
5.06 
5 00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
500 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


10.06 


Offered 2 ae H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, 
No. 67—For the best table decoration us- 


ous 
Offered by POWERS HOTEL, Rochester, N. Y. 
No. 68—For the best vase, 6 spikes 
CO Pee eee 

Offered by JOHN H. McKIBBIN, Goshen, Ind. 
No. 69—For the best vase ruffled pink 
Prize, 25 bulbs Dorothy 


McKibbin. 
Offered by POWERS HOTEL, Rochester, N. Y. 
No. 70—For the best vase Gladiolus, 6 
spikes, any named variety ......... 
Offered by EUGENE N. FISCHER, Jamaica 


Plain, Mass. 
No. 71—For the best 6 spikes, any named 
variety. First prize, 15 bulbs Mrs. 
Peters. Second prize, 10 


bulbs same. 
No. 72—For the best 6 spikes, any white 
. First prize, 15 bulbs Henry 


Goehl. Second prize, 10 bulbs same. 
Offered by DECORAH GLADIOLUS GAR- 
DENS, Decorah, Iowa. 
No. 73—Best 5 spikes, any yellow vari- 
ety. First prize, Gold bulbs, value 
$10.00. Second prize, Gold bulbs 
value, $5.00. 
No. — 5 spikes, any pink variety. 


prize, Jenny Lind bulbs, value 
$7.00. Second prize, Jenny Lind 


bulbs, value $3.00. 
No. 75—Best 6 spikes, any white vari- 
q Carmen Sylva bulbs, value 


$5.00. 
Offered by GENESEE amend TRUST CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
No. 76—For the best vase, containing 3 
spikes each, 1 vase Wilbrink, 1 vase 
Flora and 1 vase War, (3 vases) 
Offered by J. A. KEMP, Little Silver, N. J. 
No. 77—Best 4 vases, 3 or more spikes 
of variety Pink Wonder, 
White Wonder, Albania, Early Snow- 


Offered by PIERCE BULB CO., West Med- 
way, Mass. 
No. 78—One vase, 12 spikes, 12 different 
ruffied varieties 


Offered by N. A. HALLAUER, Rochester, N.Y. 
No. 79—For the best 6 vases, 6 spikes 
to a vase of Standard varieties 





(quality considered) 

Offered by AMERICAN GLADIOLUS 5SO- 
No. 80—For the best exhibit by any 
Canadian Horticultural Society. 

Prize, A. G. S. Silver Medal. 
Offered by P. VOS & SON, Grand Rapids, 
No. 81—For the best display of Gladiolus 
quality and variety con- 
Prize, $50.00 worth of the 


best “Vos named” varieties, Maine, 
Radium, Chateau Thierry, 


be awarded 


points. 


NON COMMERCIAL CLASS 


Offered by ONTARIO GLADIOLUS SOCIETY, 
ih, Ontario nada. 


No. 125—Best 6 vases, . 6 vari- 
eties 


. 3 spikes each. Prize, Silver 


Medal. 
Offered by J. L. VONDEL, Sharon, Mass. 
No. 126—Best 3 spikes Beacon Flame. 
First prize, 18 bulbs of same. Second 
prize, 12 of same. 
Offered by THE PFEIFFER NURSERY, 
Winona, Minn. 
No. 127—Best 3 spikes, any white vari- 


ety — 
Offered by J. F. MUNSELL, Ashtabula, 





of $8.00. Second prize, bulbs to the 
of $2.00 


value . 

Offered by GEORGE CHURCHER, Woodcote, 
Alverstoke, Hants, England. 

eal ~~ paliogem 3 spikes, Byron L. 


First 


5.00 


10.00 


Second 


4.00 
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Third 


2.00 


2.00 
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Offered . = BROTHERS CO., Geneva, 


prize, 
Cong, uy F. ARZIE, Whitehouse, Fila. 
132— vases, 3 spikes to a 
a 8 varieties, red. Prize, 125 
Palmetto sticks, assorted sizes. 
Offered by FRED WALLACE, Canandaigua, 


plants. Value, $6.00. 
Rose plants. Value, $4.00. Third 
prize, Rose plants. - Value, $2.00. 

Offered by W. B. DAVIS CO., Aurora, Ill. 
No. 184—Best 3 spikes, Elora, (not 
Es ee eee eee ee ee 
Offered by W. B. DAVIS CO., Aurora, IIl. 
No. 135—Best 3 spikes, Glendale ------ 

Offered by JOE COLEMAN, Ravenna, Ohio. 
No. 186—Joe Coleman’s originations, not 
—— 4 varieties, one or more 
cera f each variety .........-~.- 
Offered wi ART CRAFTERS, Rochester, 


No. 187—For the best vase, 6 spikes, Pur- 
ple Glory. One Cabinet, Gent’s sta- 
tionery, thrhore Parchment. 
Value, $7.50 

Offered be Sees BILL, Canandaigua, 


Winners own selection from my own in- 
troductions as taken from my price 





No. 140 For the beet’ @ vases, 3 spikes 
each, Pink Glads 
Offered by KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF 
BINDER CO 


No. 140%—For the best 
spikes, 8 varieties, Primulinus Hy- 
brids. First prize, Income Tax out- 
fit. Value, $18.00. Second prize, 
household expense book. Value, $8.00. 

Offered by M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT, Stur- 
gis, Mich. 

No. 141—Best 6 spikes, Louise. Prizes in 
bulbs of this variety -..........-... 

No. eae f 6 spikes, Golden Measure. 

zes in bulbs of this variety ._..-- 
Offered byt CHARLES B. RAFFAUF, Inde- 


pendence, 

No. 1483—For best vase, 3 spikes, of 
Golden Measure. First prize, Golden 
Measure bulbs to the value of $5.00. 
Second prize, = M. —- 09. 





Third prize, G. bulbs, $2.00. 
Offered by JOHN : " COLRGROVE, Sheffield, 
Pennsylvania. 


No. 144—For 6 best spikes of bloom of 
Golden Measure. I offer one small 
division of Iris Ambassador (Vil- 
morin 1920) or $5.00 worth of 


bulbs or bulbets selected from my 


1924 list. 
No. 145—For best 6 spikes of bloom 
of yellow vari 


bulblets 
No. 146—For 3 best spikes ¥ bloom of 
Madame Mounet — I offer one 
small division of Iris Col. Candelot 
(Millet 1907) or $3.00 worth of bulbs 
=. bulblets selected from my 1924 
Offered by HOWE-CAMPBELL NURSERY CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Winner to select Peonies, Roses or Shrubs 
from their catalogue, Fall or Spring 


very. 
No. 147—For the best 10 spikes of Flora. 
Stock, $4.00. 
No. 148—For the best 10 spikes of 
L’Immaculee. Stock, $4.00. 
No. ———s — spikes Red Em- 
Offered by JOH JOHN H. McKIBBIN, Goshen, Ind. 
No. 150—For the best ‘collection of 
Primulinus Hybrids, one or more 
spikes to a vase. Prize, 25 bulbs 
No. 151—For the best Yellow Primulinus. 


No. a4 
No. 153—Best vase, 6 spikes, any Yel- 
variety. oy ny 

$5.00. prize, bulbs to the value 


of $2.00. 
Offered by THE ART CRAFTERS, Rochester, 
No. 154—For the best vase, 6 spikes, 


due Frower Grower 


First Second 
5.00 2.00 
5.00 3.00 
5.00 
5.00 3.00 
5.00 3.00 
5.00 3.00 
6.00 4.00 
6 00 4.00 


Third 


2.00 
2.00 
200 


Alice Tiplady. One Cabinet, Gent’s 
Stationery, Strathmore Parchment 
Value, $7.50. 


Offered by ST. THOMAS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, St. Thomas, Ontario. 
No. 155—Best spike Dr. F. E. Bennett 
(Diener). First prize, one bulb of 
this variety, first size. nd prize, 

one bulb, second size. 
No. 156—Best vase, 6 spikes, ee 


Orange Queen. First prize, 6 
of this ow Second prize, 3 
bulbs of sam 


No. 157——Best sp — St. Thomas, (Kun- 
derd First prize, 2 bulbs of this 
variety. Second prize, 1 bulb same. 

No. 158—Best 6 spikes, Loveliness, Primu- 
linus, (C. Zeestraten). First prize, 
6 bulbs of this variety. Second 
prize, 3 of same. 

Offered by GLADACRES’ FLOWER FARM, 
Wanakah, N. Y. Prizes, bulbs from 
our retail list, following values: 

No. 159—Best spike, Orange Glory 

No. 160—Best spike, Mona Lisa 

No. 161—Best spike, Monon --......---- 

No. 162—Best 3 spikes, Sentinel _...___- 

No. 163—Best 8 spikes, Neoga .......__- 

No. 164—Best 8 spikes, Sirius -......-- 

Offered be 2. Y cpemeerewand Sassenheim, Hol- 


No. 165—For the best 6 spikes Le 
Marechal Foch ~............---..--- 
Offered “ oar H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, 


io. 

No. 166—For the best display of Austin 
originations in pretty arrangements, 
using from five to twenty blooms. 
Any kind of foliage. Must be ar- 
ranged by exhibitor. Prize, bulbs 
from Austin’s big four ............- 

Offered by head T. BRYANT, Newark, 


No. 167—Best vase, 10 spikes of any 
Ruffied variety grown by a New 
York State grower or amateur. 50 
Helen Franklin bulbs. 

No. 168—Best vase, 10 spikes of any 
Ruffled variety grown by a Wayne 
County, N. Y., wage ol or amateur, 
50 Helen Franklin b 

Offered by MISS EMMA E. PATTERSON, 
Burlington, Wis 

No. 169—For the best 12 spikes, one each, 

12 varieties, Gladioli 


AMATEUR CLASS 


Offered by THE PFEIFFER NURSERY, 
Winona, Minn. 
No. 200—For best spike, any Red variety. 
Prize, Iris, Katherine FE. Lees. 
No. 201—For best spike, any White vari- 
- ety. Prize, Iris, Ruth Pfeiffer. 
No. 202—For best spike, any Yellow 
variety. Prize, Iris, Sylvia Lucas. 
No. 203—-For best spike, any Blue vari- 
ety. Prize, Iris, Profusion. 
No. 204—For best spike, any Pink vari- 
ety. Prize, Iris, Helen Francis. 
No. 205—For best spike, ary Lavender 
variety. - Prize, Iris, Emma Beal. 
Offered by in" M. MEYERS & CO., Rochester, 
N. 


No. 206—For the best and largest single 
spike, any color. Prize, 1 Cabinet 
Gent’s “Strathmore” Stationery. 


alue, $6.00. 
Offered by F. C. HORNBERCER, Hamburg, 


N. Y. 
No. 207—For best spike, Richard Diener, 
one bulb of same. 
Offered A DAVID TYNDALL, Brockton, 


ass. 

No. 208—For best 3 spikes, Mrs. Dr. Nor- 
ton. First prize, 10 bulbs of same 
variety. Second prize, 5 bulbs of 
same b 

No. 209—For best 3 spikes, Scarlet 
Princeps. First prize, 10 bulbs same 
variety. Second prize, 5 bulbs same 


variety. 
Offered by DR. S. IRVING MOODY. Brock- 

ton, 

No. 210—Best 3 =m. any pink Primu- 
linus. First p ulbs. Value, $5.00. 
Second ovules "baibe. Value, $3.00. 

No. 211—Best spike, any Primulinus vari- 
io color. Prize, bulb. Value, 


Offered by C. I. HUNT, Nunda, N. Y. 
No. 212—For best 3 vases, any Pink 
variety, 3 spikes to a vase .....-.-. 
Offered See THORPE, Medway, 


No. 2183—For best 8 vases, any White 
variety, 3 spikes to a vase. First 
prize, bulbs. Value, $5.00. Second 
prize, bulbs. Value, et? Third 
prize, bulbs. Value, $2. 

Offered by FRANK B. CALLISTER & SON, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Calcium, N. Y. 


August, 1923 

First Second Third 
5.00 3.00 
5.90 3 00 
3 00 2.00 
3 00 2.00 
3 00 200 
3.00 2.00 

5.00 3 00 2.00 

7.00 5 00 3.00 

5.00 3.00 2.00 

First Second Third 
3.00 2.00 





> C) 


“™ 


an ah ae’ ae ae 


1923 


Third 


2.00 


3.00 


Third 





Calcium, N. Y. 
August, 1923 


No. 214—For the best vase containing 
6 spikes, Rose Wells. Prize, 1 
| og Plated Tea Kettle. Value, 


$6.00. 
Offered by PURTELL NURSERY CO., Roch- 
Winner to select choice of Peonies, Roses 
Shrubs from their catalogue, Fall 


or Spring 
No. #15—For the beat 10 vartetios shown 
amateur, stock. Value, 


$6. 
No. 216—For the best 6 varieties shown 
an amateur, stock. Value, $4.00. 
No. 2i7—ror the best 5 varieties shown 
by an stock. Value, $2.00. 
Offered by FEDERAL NURSERIES, Rochester, 


N. Y. 
No. 218—For the best vase, 12 spikes, 
linus, A. Value, $6.00. 
No. 219—For “the best vase, 8 spikes, Red 
Emperor, stock. Value, $4.00 
No. 220—For the best vase, 6 spikes, 
L , stock. Value, $2.00. 
Offered by HOWE & ROGERS CO., Rochester, 


No. 221—For the best 10 vases, each vase 
, containing 3 spikes, any — 


Prize, Merchandise, 
Household Goods selected sy the 
Offered 4 eo HOTEL, Rochester, 
No. 222 “For largest and best exhibit by 
amateur 
Offered by W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








Gae Frower Grower. 


First Second Third 
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Firet Second Third 


No. 223—Largest and best exhibit of 


bulbs. For 


of seeds 
the third best exhibit, 


= >: of a on bulbs. Win- 


of Award. 


Certifi 
Offered by Gl GLENWOOD NURSERI ES, Roch- 


ester, N. Y. 
No. 224—For the largest and best dis- 
play of Kunderd’s Ruffied varieties. 


Merchandise to 


be _ selected 


from their os consisting of 
Shrubs, 


Spring 
Offered by ree HORNBERGER, Hamburg, 


Fail or 


6.00 4.00 2.00 


No. is For the best , ake of Golden 
ae Prize, 


ety, 
No. #2¢_For. 


inch or over. 

best 
Prize, 100 bulbs one inch or over. 

Offered a JOSEPH A. SCHUM, Roc 


same vari- 
“display Herada. 


r, 


No. 1-5 ‘or the best decorative basket 
displayed 


15.00 10.00 
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American Gladiolus Society 











My invitation to the members of 
the Society and to the general public 
to attend the Exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society in Rochester, 
N. Y., August 15 and 16, is more than 
a mere formality. 

It is an expression of the hope that 
you will be there to enjoy what will 
probably be the greatest Exhibition 
in the history of the Society, with in- 
novations in the displays and staging 
that will add greatly to the usual in- 
terest. 

The City of Rochester has many at- 
tractions and the enterprising and en- 
ergetic local Committee assure us a 
splendid Show, a warm welcome and 
a thoroughly enjoyable occasion. 


C. R. HINKLE, President 


The Rochester Florists’ Association 

have completed all plans for the A. G. 
S. Convention to be held in Rochester, 
August 15 and 16. All those desiring 
to exhibit flowers at this exhibition 
should notify John C. Davis, 
Rochester Florists’ Association, 77 South 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y., stating how much 
space be required for their exhibit. 
The — are thirty-six inches wide and 
will be arranged in rows the entire 
length of the hall with ample aisle space 
between each row of tables. Exhibitors 
should also state about how many vases 
they will require. 

There will be the largest display of 


announcements of the sccieties must be brief—(The Editor) 


Gladioli ever seen at an A. G. S. con- 

vention. All the new varieties will be 

there and many that have never before 
own. 

From all reports, everybody interested 
in the Gladiolus will be at this conven- 
tion and a good time is assured all vis- 
itors. 

The prize list is the largest ever of- 
fered and competent eg will have 
plenty of work in choosing those which 
have the most merit and t displays. 

The local association has plans com- 
pleted for an innovation which it is ex- 
pected will instruct all visitors in new 
usage for this most wonderful flower 
and at the same time will enhance the 
beauty of the exhibition. This alone, 
bay Son, be worth traveling hundreds of miles 

The prize schedule is ready and will 
be furnished by David Tyndall, Secre- 
tary, Brockton, Mass., to whom all in- 
terested should apply. No entry blanks 
will be furnished, but all exhibitors or 
those competing for prizes must have 
their exhibit placed before noon of Au- 
gust 15. 

There will be speakers at the supper 
who will tell you a lot of things you do 
not know which will be instructive as 
well as entertaining. 

A demonstration will be given at Ex- 
hibition Hall to instruct visitors in the 
proper manner in which the Gladiolus 
can be used to best effect for all occasions. 


Final instructions are gates Fas to 
all intending visitors and exh 


The Convention will be held at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Convention Hall and An- 
nex, Wednesday and Thursday, August 
15 and 16, open from 9 o’clock A. M. 
until 10 o’clock P. M. each day. Location 


South Clinton Ave., two blocks from 
Main Street East. 

All exhibits must be placed and all 
entries for prizes shall be made before 
12 o’clock, noon, of August 15. 

Make all shipments of flowers, securely 
packed and marked with name of shipper, 
charges prepaid, and addressed to John 
C. Davis, Convention Hall Annex, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Cut Flowers, Perishable, 
Rush. 

Upon receipt of shipment, packages 
will be opened and contents placed in 
water unless otherwise in $ orig- 
inal packages with markings will be 
placed with the contents for identifica- 
tion. 

HOTEL RATES 

Reservation for hotel accommodation 
should be made. While the several large 
hotels have been notified of the dates of 
the Convention, they are busy and many 
tourists are traveling which fill their 
rooms to full capacity. The following 
schedule of prices are the rates at the 
different Hotels. 


HOTEL ROCHESTER 
Single Double 


Rooms with running water .......- $2.50 .00 
Rooms with shower bath ---..------ 3.00 5.00 
Rooms with tub bath -...$3.50 and 4.00 6.00 
Rooms with twin beds and tub baths 7.00 
HOTEL SENECA 

Rooms equipped with Single Double 
Hot and cold running water .....-- 50 8 $3.50 
ee ee 2.50 00 
OS ae 3.60 50 
GE ED cdtecscasecéccodessan’ 3.50 00 
Tub baths : .00 

to to 

4.00 


Twin beds and shower baths..._.. 
Twin beds and tub baths 
Two phn beds and tub baths (4 
Parlors $3.50 and up per day. 
POWERS HOTEL 

Rooms with running water, single $2.25 per day. 
Rooms with running water, double $3.50 per day. 
Rooms with shower bath, single $2.50, $2.75, $3.50, 


8 333 
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00. 
Rooms with tub bath, single $3.00, eee ens 0608. 
Rooms with tub bath, double $4.50 to $6.00 
Rooms with twin beds, $1.00 extra per day. 

THE OSBURN 

Single rooms, hot and cold running water, one 
person, $2.00, two persons, $3.00 per day. 
Large room, hot and cold running a “Ng coor 
son, $2.50, two persons, $4.00 per 

em are outside, qvenietiiing ~ Genesee 


Rennie _ one person, rear, $2.50, two 
persons, $4.00. 
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Front’ rooms with bath, one parson, $3.00, two 
persons, $5.00. 
THE SAGAMORE 


Rooms with, full size bed, tub and shower bath, 
circulating ice water, one person, $5.00, two per- 


ay eee 
sons, $9.00 per day. 

Parlor suites, with beds and baths to accommodate 
four persons, $12.00 to $20.00 per day. 

All of these hotels u you to select 
some friend to room with you. 

To make reservation, select from the 
above list the hotel you prefer to stop 
at and write them at once stating num- 
ber of persons coming, rooms required, 
time of arrival and rate preferred. They 
are all good, you will make no mistake 
in any of them. 

Do this at once so you will not be dis- 
appointed upon your arrival in the city. 


There will be a six o'clock dinner 
served on Thursday, Aug. 16 to which 
all visitors are invited. There will be 
plenty of good things to eat, a host of 

speakers who will talk on matters 
in which we are all interested, and these 
speakers will be introduced by one of the 
most able toast-masters in the country 
and who is chock-full of witticisms. 
Write a letter to John C. Davis, Secre- 
tary Rochester Florists’ Association and 
tell him how many tickets you want for 
the dinner in order that arrangements 
can be made. ~ 

Be sure to make reservation for your 
dinner at once as this will be the best 
part of the Convention and if you do not 
. notify him you will not eat. 


This is the last and only time the in- 
formation contained herein will be pub- 
lished. Therefore, make such notes as 
you may deem necessary for future ref- 
erence while you have it before you. 

All indications point to the largest 
attendance ever assembled at an A. G, 
S. Convention. 

Light lunches and refreshments will 
be served in the hall by an excellent 

caterer at reasonable prices, 
where you may refresh yourself among 
the flowers. 

The Rochester Florists’ Association 
will cordially welcome you and trust to 
see you here. JOHN C. Davis, Sec’y 

Rochester Florists’ Association 





Ontario Gladiolus Society 











This society will hold its annual show at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 
Ontario, August 22 and 23, 1923. e 
staging of this exhibition at the college 
means that the setting will be the finest 
found in Ontario, as the college grounds 
are the finest in the province and well 
worth a visit to see. The Ontario Gladi- 
olus Trial Plots situated at the college 
are the largest ever planted in Canada 
consisting of over five hundred varieties 
pve! a total of —_ fifty thousand bulbs, 

ers in Europe, United States, 
ae anada. These plots have a 
planted with a view of permittin y Bs 
to become acquainted with the 
olus in many varieties. The exhibition 
will be held in the large Field Husbandry 
Building ne the Trial Plots. No 
expense has been spared to stage the 
exhibition as it sho 
tee has had several thousand containers 
made, so that these will be uniform. 

The Prize Lists are now Teady and a 
copy may be had by writing John F. 

Marr, Secretary, Verney St., Guelph, Ont. 


fan Frower Grower 


The prize list consists of classes for the 
professional, the amateur and the novice, 
making it possible for anyone who grows 
Gladioli to win a prize, There are ninety- 
six classes with prizes of nearly fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

The classes for seedlings will be one of 
the features of the exhibition; a prize 
of one hundred dollars and an Award of 
Merit from the Canadian Council of 
Horticulture are being offered for the 
best seedling. This will be the first 
award ever given in Canada. Exhibi- 
tors will be met at the trains and every 
assistance will be given in arranging and 
caring for the specimens. 

Any exhibitor who cannot attend the 
exhibition may forward, express prepaid, 
his or her exhibit addressed to Dr. N. C. 
Wallace, Gladiolus Exhibition, Guelph, 
Ont., and every care will be given the 


staging. 
looms are admitted free of duty 
for this exhibition. 

It is the earnest desire of the commit- 
tee in charge that every person inter- 
ested visit the Trial Plots and exhibi- 
tion, as it will be an educational feature 
worth traveling many miles to see. To 
the American Glad fan this will be an 
opportunity to see the advance Canada 
y- making in the growing of the Gladi- 
olus. 

The reception committee will have a 
splendid programme and everyone 
be made to feel at home. Plan ahead to 
take a few holidays and visit the show 
and the beautiful City of Guelph. 

J. E. CARTER 
Chairman Trial Plot Committee 





The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 











The Society’s test plot presents a won- 
sig sight during June with its flower- 
g hedges, shrubbery and perennial 
bender. Old-fashioned flowers, such as 
Sweet Williams, Foxgloves, Pinks, Gail- 
lardias, Peonies and Shasta Daisies: the 
native shrubbery plot with its Red Dog- 
woods, Witch-Hazel, Sumach, Wild Roses 
and Evergreens; and the Iris plot with 
its last flowering varieties. Many other 
varieties of Is are being grown, 
and this Fall many of the city beds 
which are planted with tender plants 
will be displaced by = rennials and Roses 
of hardier e shrubbery and 
rennial borders of the London and 
ort Stanley Railway have been visited 
by hundreds of flower lovers from time to 
time during May and June. Some of the 
rarest varieties of shrubs are planted 
therein and torders are all edged with 
Polyanthus Roses which are literally hid- 
den with red and pink flowers. Some of the 
outstanding varieties of shrubs in the 
border are Tamarix (Hispida), a native 
of the Caspian Region, bright green 
feathery foliage, and long pink flowers 
in leose panicles; Vi um Carlesii, 
with its delicately pink tinged flowers 
with a fragrance not unlike the Jasmine; 
lovely Lilacs with their sweet scented 
flowers; and Azalea Kempferi in their 
brilliant orange shades; Vibernum Rhy- 
tidophyllum with its blackish, leathery, 


eve foliage; purple leaf Ja anese 
Maples and Filberts; Magnolias, Weige- 
lias, Spireas, Flowering Crabap — 
Hydrangeas, Rugosa and Fred J. 


tendorst Roses. an educational oe 
ture everything is labeled with Rolph’s 
metallic labels. 


Calcium, N.Y. 
August, 1923 


By another year, every area of this 
railroad within the city of St. Thomas 
will be equally attractive to the area 
contained within the station grounds. 


Many new hand colored lantern slides 
have been made during the past few 
weeks of the beauty spots describing 
the above and will be added to the al- 
ready lar me collection illustrating St. 
Thomas “The Flower City.” 


FRANK E. BENNETT, President 


About House Plants 
(Continued from page 273) 


sirable house plant for bloom is the 
dainty, juicy-stemmed Impatiens, some- 
times called by old ladies, “Patience.” 
These cheery plants when given good 
light are never-failing in their blooms. 
Even the cuttings will bloom profusely. 
The plants also are well shaped 

Palms.—Of all Palms, the most suc- 
cessful and beautiful are the Kentias 
(Howea). Being placed, as they usually 
are, in jardinieres, they will stand con- 
siderable neglect, littie light, and_wiil 

ive in our super-heated rooms. How- 
ever, they prefer heavy soils, and perfect 
drainage. Neglect in watering is their 
bugbear. They grow so slowly that they 
seem to need little water, but that little 
is very much needed. It will take sev- 
eral weeks before injury is noticed, in 
that the tips of the leaves turn brown. 

Each new leaf produced by a Palm 
should be longer than the previous leaves, 
otherwise the plant is not doing well. 
Do not place them in monster pots; un- 
less very large the plants may be in 
quite small pots. Twice a year feed the 
plants with bone meal, after digging 
some old soil from the pots. 

The Fan Palm (Latania), was grown 
extensively before we began to make 
our rooms smaller. These Palms are 
beautiful, but after a few years’ growth 
take almost as much room as a grand 
piano. 

The Yellow-stemmed Palm (Areca), 
is beautiful; it branches from the base, 
and has golden-yellow stems. It . will 
not stand the rough treatment of the 
Kentias. . 

Primroses.—The best Primrose for the 
home is the Japanese Primrose, known 
to florists as Primula abconica. These 
familiar flowers bloom profusely in cool 
rooms where they are given plenty. of 
light. Their one great fault lies in the 
fact that the leaves are poisonous to 
some persons. The effect of the poison 
is somewhat like that of poison ivy. 
the housewife has a rash of this sort, 
bathe the hands with a solution of sugar 
of lead and give the Primrose to someone 
who is not affected by the poison. 

The Chinese Primrose is even more 
attractive, but is a trife more difficult 
to grow. This sort has no poisonous 
quality, is deliciously fragrant, and pro- 
duces superbly colored flowers; the stems 
are very brittle, however, so that the 
plants are easily broken. For this rea- 
son the florist does not grow them as 
much as formerly. 

Wandering Jew—Two old favorites 
of the home, the green or green and white 
Wandering Jew (Tradescantia flumin- 
ensis), and the purple and silver form 
(Zebrina pendula), are very successful. 
Young plants are always better than 
old shabby speciniens, but as shoots are 
readily rooted either in water or in soil, 
these dependables furnish green for all 
occasions, conditions, and places. 
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The American Peony 
Show at St. Paul 


(Continued from page 270) _ 


Mention of the latter class was made 
earlier in this report. 

Prizes in Special Classes 40 to 43 
were not awarded. 


The annual banquet and business 
meeting was heid the first night of the 
show, and while the food was excel- 
lent, the speeches were better. Win- 
throp H. Thurlow, who was elected 


President, spoke on the “Future of the . 


Peony,” and said that half of the best 
twenty varieties were of American 
origin, and of these, all but Walter 
Faxon were introduced in the last 
twenty years; also that the world looks 
to America for improvement in the 
Peony. Ivan W. Goodner, of Seattle, 
told of success with Peonies on the 
northern part of our Pacific coast. 
Mr. Farr gave the following as being 
the best ten varieties of Peonies: 
Therese, Le Cynge, Phillippe Rivoire, 
Kelwuy’s Glorious, Solange, Walter 
Faxon, Mons. Martin Cahuzac, En- 
chanteresse, Karl Rosenfield and Rich- 
ard Carvel. He then mentioned fine 
new American seedlings including 
some of Brand’s, Shaylor’s, Thurlow’s, 
Franklin’s, Saunder’s and others. He 
said Americans should keep on raising 
seedlings. 

Mr. Brand spoke of his work, told 


how there was plenty of room for 


improvement, how Le Cynge was per- 
fect, and how we might strive for a 
flower like Walter Faxon, but perfect 
like Le Cynge. A perfect red is also 
needed. Wm. A. Peterson made some 
very timely remarks on the advisabil- 
ity of .grouping the singles and Japs 
together and separate from the 
doubles in our next, symposium, also 
of classifying the doubles by color to 
afford better comparison in our voting. 


Perhaps I one aon gone to too great 
length in reporting this show. At any 
rate, it was a big show, and full of 
interest to any Peony fancier. One 
cannot tell all he learned in a long 
article even, and my earnest advice 
is, never miss a Peony show. W. F. 
Christman performed yeoman service 
in making the show a success and is 
deserving the special thanks of all 
who attended. 


The Garden as a Stage 


(Continued from page 266) 


peas, Wall-flowers, and Calendulas; 
each in their season ; while here and 
there are stray specimens of things 
more curious than beautiful like the 
blob of Bowiea. 

Then with the Spring I betake my- 
self to the bulb garden close against 
the house. Warmed by the sun I find 
there the first Snow-drops, royal 
Crocus, and the charm of the Water 
Lily and Lady Tulips. As the Spring 
advances, the rock wall claims atten- 
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tion, colorful with the usual things, 
but holding interest for the con- 
noisseur by its Alpine arabis, its 
Dianthus, or Kashmir primula. From 
now on the gardens vie one with an- 
other, the long border is a blaze of 
Tulips, Daffodils dot the meadcw with 
yellow; and down the “Razzle-dazzle,” 
a long walk through the overgrown 
shrubbery, the first Hepaticas and 
Jack-in-the-Pulpits make their show. 

Later the hill-side is bright with 
flowering Cherries and Apples. I 
compare the charms of Bechtel’s Crab 
with that of Malus spectabilis and 
wonder which I can find room for 
in my smaller garth. Each week new 
flowers bloom, and even after the close 
of school, they continue until the 
Anemones and late annuals greet the 
returning students. 


[? is in such surroundings that the 
girls learn their plants, and it is with 
this inspiration that “The Dell” was 
made the subject of a competition and 
the winner was enabled to carry out 
her plans. “The Dell,” (and I think 
the picture suggests its attractions), 
was planned, and, for the most part, 
carried out by the students themselves. 
There was the design; the grading 
plan with detail construction plans for 
steps and pool; the planting plan; and 
finally the execution in accordance 
therewith. Such are the steps to- 
wards the completion of even so sim- 


ple a garden area, and I fear that my . 


subject of “The Garden as a Stage” 
has become but a picture of the 
charms of Lowthorpe. I warned you, 
however, that my interest was in 
plants; and Lowthorpe intrigues my 
interest greatly. 





Wilbur A. Sisson and Wilbur A. 
Rosendale, Wis., 
1923 list. 


Clarence W. Hubbard, 6144 Lakewood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Price list of Peonies and Irises. 


Crawford Gardens, La Porte, Ind. Peonies, Irises 
and perennials. Catalogue and price list for 1923. 
Forty pages and cover. 


= eetore Some. Bee (Cherry Hill Nurs- 
Mass. Catalogue and 


Lawson, 
Sisson’s Peonies and Gladioli. 











Le Marechal Foch 


250,000 Stock for sale 
Fall of 1923. 
W. BR. LeGRON 
125 Amherst Drive - Toledo, Ohio 








bulblets. 
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Cc. W. SKINNER 
Box 196' 
NEWFIELD,'N. J.' 














Geo. S. Woodruff 
Gladiolus Specialist 
Independence - 


a > 


DIGGING SPECIALS 


Last season my special Gladiolus 
offer at digging time sold out many 
of my finest Gladioli. This season 
the values are more than ever at- 
tractive. Many new and scarce 
varieties. Write today for this 
special price list, good only at dig- 
ging time. I prepay the carriage 
charges. 


ROGER REYNOLDS NURSERY 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


| PEONIES & IRIS 


Write for Catalogues 


lowa 
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Barri Conspicuous Daffodil Bulbs 
$1.00 per 100; $6.00 per 1000 in 1000 
lots; 1000 in 5000 lots; 


$5.50 per 
$5.00 per 1000 in 10,000 lots. 
F. O. B. Sarcoxie. 


GILBERT H. WILD 
Sarcoxie - Mo. 
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Radiant Morn 


The beauties gow pink Gindishee RA 
was awarded the first prize for New Variety and first 
prize for Dark pink at the lowa State Fair 1922. 


We have a limited ee sepaan cates 00 eee pens 
and prices as 


RADI aes Tees —_ 
MORN, i to a ae iach, per 100... 16.00 
RADIANT MORN, 1 to 1% inch, per hee 


RADIANT MORN Bulblets, I am Dozen 
size given free with whh cn yy of 1000 


Look our large list of commercial varieties in 


MAPLE HILL NURSERY 
J. Siemer, Prop., Nora Springs, Ie. 
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. bloom next spring. 
List containing many 
new English and 


Plant Iris Now 


belied in 2 yr. Some bee-pol- 
seed for sale. Pht. of 80 seeds for 80 cin. 
inated = varieties. Pkt. of 20 seeds for 


from fine 
$1.00 from the very A, varieties, carefully 
MRS. J. F. EMIGHOLZ, 3684 Boudinot Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





CLEVELAND 8040 
RAVENNA OHIO 


| WATCH US GROW | 


We oye poaahe more land. More glass 
will be added. Put your name on our list 
a save dollars if you buy or not. 


DONELS FLOWER GARDENS 
Waukesha — Wis. 























Hardy Perennial Flower Plants 


~~ Perennial, Of the md that live outdoors. all 
—the ki it live ou 
-- = after year. Delphinium, 
umbine, Canterbury Bells, 
M Li es ard: 
‘osotis, upine, Phiox, ly 
yack, Mo Carnation, Oriental v, 
William, Wallfiower, Yucca, Par- 
danthus, Stokesia, bg oe = Viola, Physostegia, Cen- 
taurea, soe on eg ey and many cthers. 


HARRY K. SQUIRES 
Hampton Bays - New York 

















‘ern-leafed, f nt, singles, 

doubles beaut zr conies. 

0.00. collections 

for variety, color, and 6 to W + 4 of bloom. 





Artistic effects for large beds worked out. Stand- 
ard varieties in quantity. Send for list. 


ANDREW AUTEN 


Oberlin - - Ohio 











MORE PERFECT PEONIES-BY CUMM 


As Good as Any, and Better than Many 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies 


New catalogue and new prices 
Mixed Peony seed saved from the best varie- 
codudien Uaoum Seed saved from yellow 
varieties, $1.00 100, seed from L.A. Duff 
$1.00 per = ‘Absolutely no better regard- 

less of the price yo:: pay. 


Ww. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 


REMINGTON, INDIANA 




















. 
Glad-Iris Gardens 
IRIS PRICES, POST PAID 
2c. each 25c. each 35c. each 
t ] t Lady 
Albert Victor heave Rhein Nixe 
Caprice i erwin 
Dr. Bernice Lohengrin Wright 
Piavescens ad, Chereau 50c. each 
Florentina la 
Majesty Dalmatica Iris Ki 
ames Prin. Vic. Se Jeanne Arc 
Juniat Louise 
J a Queen, “—_ May Laugier 
yomissing 
Send for Price List. 
BELTSVILLE - MARYLAND 














‘Dedigreed Bulbs 


Imported from Holland 


“ Breeding” tells in flowers as well as in highly 
domesticated animals. Shumway pedigreed buibs 
produce Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, etc., 
that are the gorgeous result of years of expert 
flower br2eding by specialists. Unrivaled in size, 
beauty, delicacy of a ws and vitality. 
Shumw: Bulbs are sslected with the same exacting 
po + Es ey Hy 
ire“ Shumway’s”—a guarantee of highest quality. 
SHUMWAY Established 1870 
® ~~ Dept. F, Rockford, Ill. 
Write for this FREE 
Bulb Book 


varieties 
ped illus- 
er bed 


arrangement. Tel at tee 
want to know about bulb flowers. 


Le eee Beant 
of bulb flowers. B 
trated. Shows artistic 

















CLIPPING COUPONS 
FROM OUR 
BONDS OF GLADNESS 

will be a Srotiabie pastime for many of our 
on Gladiolus bulb purchases. "Learn 
Shing ou sie ot 
clusive feature with us and i ae an retal tower's 
true idea of a SOUARE D EAL. 


a .. at once and thank us, later. 
omers will receive their” “COUPON 
BONDS” feet ae say (See other 














Hebron Heights Gardens 


The Home of Choice Gladioli 
CUT FLOWERS BULBS THAT BLOOM 


Bulbs al! planted for this year. Shall be with you 
next year with a nice lot of new rare as wel! 
as the best comme varieties 
FRANK FRENIER - Hebronville, Mass. 
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Pansy seed 
epi at scat Bato 


colors, a 


Many colors, shades, tints and markings 
specie coun in Pansies. See in Bagat ane 
September for early spring bloomi 


Packet (250 seeds) 25c. ; Trade Packet (2,000 
seeds) * ane Falf Ounce $4.00; Ounce $7.00, 


Prepai 
J. D. LONG 
Colorado 





~wuwwuwwwwweweeeeeeeeeeeeCeCee 
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HARDY WILD SPRING FLOWERS 
FROM THE OZARKS 


5 Sanguinaria, Bloodroot, white_._..__.... $1.00 
2 Dicentra, Dutchman’s Breeches, white. 1.00 
6 Uvularia Bellwort, yellow_............_.. 1.00 
15 Geranium Cranesbill, cerise...-...------- = 


100 Erythroniums, yellow 
Prepaid. Many others. 


RALPS W. SHREVE - Farmingtoa, Ark. 


LILIUM REGALE 


The new hardy Lily from a mag Beautiful canary 
ellow and as irst offering of blooming bulbs, 
cents each, $3.00 a dozen. 
LILIUM CANDIDUM, (Hardy Lily) 
; — = 00 dozen, Mammoths, $3.00 dozen. Half 
ozen at dozen price. Prices 
ROGER REYNOLDS NUi NURSERY 
lenlo 


POETS’ NARCISSI 


lorace, 12c. 




















Po 

King Edward VII, 8c. each; 

each of 

fabeled. 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville Mo. 


IRISES! 


New price list of Irises for this 
season now ready. 


THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 
- California 

















The Farmer Nursery 
E. A. FARMER, Prop. 
GROWER OF 
Standard and New Varieties of 
GLADIOLI 
Linden Hills Sta. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Growers of the Newer 
w ‘rises and 
Peonies 


et our 
Maplewood 
Wurseries 

(on Mortreat-Otténe 
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Your chance to se- 

cureat most attract- 

ive prices, extra 

choice bulbs for Fall planting ; to bloom next 

ring. Send at once for our new 
bulbs in Holland ; 
packages. Every 
EDDY & DE WREEDE 
PARADISE - PA. 





Purity Freesias 
Quality Right---Wholesale Only 
Say how many 


ARTHUR B. MAIN 
Seabright, Santa Cruz, Calif. 











PEONIES 


One each Augustin d’Hour and Felix Crousse 
(red) ; Mme. Ducel, Mme. Forel and Dr. Breton- 
neau (pink); Festiva Maxima and Du 
Nemours (white). Seven high grade Peonies, 
(standard three to five eye divisions), for $5.00, 


A limited stock of Marchioness of Lansdowne, 
$5.00 each ; prepaid. 
SUNNEKREST 














—The choicest of 
Fragrant Peonies the choice: 
Fragrant varieties only. 
TRAXLER’S FAIRYLAND GARDEN 
225 W. 2Ath Street . Minneapolis, Minnesota 














Alfred Oecesterling 


Wholesale Grower of Choice 
GLADIOLI 


Star Route, Butler; Pa. 
“Send want list for quotations” 














sc retoen ~cxtssbrren 


IRIS, PEONIES, Etc. 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 














GLADIOLUS COLORED PRINTS 


Send two dollars in notes to 
PETER HOPMAN & SONS, 
Gladiolus 


olland, 
for 36 colored prints, in 36 varieties, on 
strong carton, 6 x 9 inches. 











W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 








504 Seuth Cllkege & Amgola, Ind. 

















: BAR TO FLOWER LOVERS :: 
12 Iris for $2.00 12 Peonies for $5.00 
Cash with order 

Iris King 2 Victor Hugo, Red 

Gertouss 25s Come Bs 

Her Majesty 2 Couronne D’Or, White 
i will 








W. B. DAVIS CO. - Aurora, Il. 














FLORAL GARDEN 








BE ‘Carmen Spiva, Ei cit Golden 
C ee the an oe, y, [eatthew 
Peters, Rose Ash, S$ 








Grower and Breeder of fine Irises—Bearded, 
Crested, Spuria, Siberian and Japanese. 
SUNNYBROOK IRIS GARDEN 

Eatontown, N. 


Catalog on request. ‘ 

















FLORISTS’ Fiower 
SEEDS 


Write for Prices 
KELWAY & SON, - Langport, Engiand 

















Gladvis 


Several million bulbs and bulblets, of the most 





Gardens Gladioli 








lar prices. PF. 


“wwe 


IRISES 


Wholesale price list of old reliable varie- 
ties will be mailed free to all applicants. 


HENRY C. ECKERT, - 


ii i 
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ECHO-DALE 


Pennsyivania and California 
Dahlias and Gladioli. 
Catalogue on request 
Retail only 
ECHO-DALE FLOWER GARDENS 
R. F. D. No. 4 
Norristown - - Pennsylvania 














PLANT IRIS AND PEONIES NOW 


August is the very best month for Iris, 
September for Peonies. No well informed gar- 
dener Peonies in the spring an: 


plants y more, 

and the same thing should be true of the Iris. 
Can weplease you? If the of sixty- 
i the best that has been 





THE WING FLOWER AND SEED COMPANY 
Box 40, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 





The Cream of the Standard Varieties 

. And Leading Novelties 

If you do not have my last descriptive 
catalog, with cultural directions, etc., 
ask for it also when requesting my 
new price list which is now ready. 
Your name and address will bring you 

a free copy. 


=z. M. BUECHLY 
Greenville, Ohic 


Address 
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GEORGE J. JOERG 
Gladiolus Grower 


New Hyde Park L. L., N. Y. 








little tubers 


KEEP FOUR EYES on those ug A 
bough see the won- 
rfvl results. 


Seosmen oo 
de: 


INDIANA DAHLIA FARM 
New Albany, Ind. 
—__ 
We invite you to visit us and see 1500 different va- 
rieties of Dahlias in bloom. 











CHOICE AND RARE 


PEONIES 


SEND FOR MY SURPLUS PRICE LIST 
O.L. RINGLE, - #WAUSAU, WIS. 





PURE STOCK 


and 
NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLAPIOLUS GARDENS 


125 Concord St. - Portland, Maine 














Flowers That Everyone Loves 


Plant this ob Teles SS per Hyacinths 
$6.00 per 50 large, bedding size $3.00 per 50. 
y ene meng AE SY 
SWEDBERG BROS. NURSERIES 
Battie Lake, Minn., Otter Tail Co. 








NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS 
“Duquesne,” “Priscilla,” “Yellowstone” 
Now offered for sale for the first time. 
Descriptive folder sent upon request 
Cc. H. HALL 





R.D. 2, Wexford, Pa. 








THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 


New List includes limited stock of 
new varieties. 


Wellesley Farms, - Mass. 
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PEONIES+=<~. 























Cc. for 
RIVERVIEW GARDENS 
909 Winslow Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 








The Lewis Peonies 


Beautiful Tints and Colors. 
MRS. JOHN M. LEwIS 














If you are a real student of horti- 
eulture, Bailey’s Cy dia in six 
volumes, price a neces- 
sity. See advertis:ment. 








¥ 


Michigan Grown Tulips 
THE BEST BY TEST 
Mixed Darwins, all “good—$2.00 per 100, 





Have you a Flower Grower Lar 
Garden Cultivator and attachments? 
See advertisement on another page. 















rn - 
garden. Mnoke aivestieas 
catalog tree—over 200 choice 



































CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 
Glen Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 











Don’t Forget 


That we will have a larger and 
better stock of GLADS next fall 
than ever before. 


HUMPHREY'S FLOWER GARDENS 





















“ SKINNER IRRIGATION Co., 


Gentlemen 
“It is now about a month since I have had 
did have some weather, am that | nd 2 
had a number of come and 

e it is surely a wonderful sy 


No More Dry Spells 


look at it, and they 





May 24, 1923. 






Ann & 


system installed. We 
itout. I have 
agree with me 


g 


ae eee eer peeien Pat vont Bt needs. It has put under my con- 


wether Eas 
need. I can picture the 


in my garden 


vegetables i practicall 
it rains or not, I can have just the moisture that i 
delight I am going to have when fer weeks 


later on we will not have in the ground just the moisture it requires. 


Pi Desens Lie mpm in fact much better than | had any idea of. I can 
only say that for or anyone who has a garden and wants to see things grow 
he can hardly get along without one of these systems. It is ourely 4 
pleasure. 
“I beg to add that any time if you wish anyone to look at utfit, J 
shouldbe very gla to have anyone look atk and be ged to show ito 
. Very truly yours, 
F. W. JANSSEN, 
48 Division Ave, 


Summit, New Jersey.” 


Write us injormation, giving So iat 
petty Lk Ge the poe ont mas to cover. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


205 Water St., Troy, Ohio 








, ot i 
Peace 
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GEORGE HALL 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Cut Flowers in Season 








] WISH TO THANK the many readers of 
Tue Flower Grower who have so kindly 
patronized me for Dahlias. 

Bae Sere aes ap ceatagen 0 past cand 
will ig it. 


“ w. F. BROWN 
46 Palmer St. - 




















ADELPHIA - - New Jersey 
oe My ER 
I hope to meet you personally should 


at ROCHESTER 
August 15 and 16 
C. R. HINKLE, President 
American Gladiolus Society 








“Gladacres” Flower Farm 


GLADIOLUS— 


Chasen, Favescena and Kochii, 
for $1.00. Not 
H. E. CHRIS 











C. M. Grossman 


Wholesale Grower 


° 














Iris For August 
from bill transplanted stock 
LAWitiameon $4.0 Mary Garden... ae 
ecinenpmetniian as. ~~ VUricyae & 
Georgia_-—---------- 4.00 Pauline apeca @ 
n-----""" $59 Parc de Nully_...... 50 
Lady Foster_....... PP iitignnccccscce 50 
oe Eaieht Satie 2.00 Monsignor--_.......... 50 
Nine Wells__......- 1.00 ViolaceaGrandifiora... .50 
~ AS agier___- R _— “ = 
Hiawatha... 75 Rheim Wixe---------- 35 
Quaker Lady._....- i >” = 
The quantity of some varieties is limited. To avoid 
Cgepeetmness ee Sees Se See of once. : 
for prices on other 1 special 
combination offers. z 











Gladiolus 
Specialist 














Peas 


Wholesaie. 
/ John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 








r 7 
> ° We grow a 
Peonies and Iris '-Ssiezice 
rieties. First class stock true to name. Large 
orders solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for Catalogue. 
N. A. HALLAUER , 
- 7 N. Y¥. 





MLE. & CC. WRIGHT 


Wholesale and Retail Growers 
of the Best in 


Gladioli 


Our new lists will be ready about 
Nov. 1. A card will bring them. 








W. S. HARRIS 
Mansfield, Mass. 
Grower of the Choicer Varieties 

Catalog on request 








Farm and Garden 
An Attractive Monthly Magazine 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL 
FARM AND GARDEN ASSOCIATION 


meaning of farming and gardening in home, 
economic and civic affairs today. 

$2.00 covers aunual membership in ¢ - 
Association and the magazine. Write * 
application blank to 
1732 STEVENS BLDG. - CHICAGO 






















































has published another valuable book 
including Peterson’s Master Lists “Se 
Peonies and Iris, conveni classify- 


in 





P *s unique states plainly 
“We will replace with three, any plant 
blooming not true to iption.” We 
will also replace any article that might be 
received in bad conditi 















ris, seasonable bloom- 
suicmn, Comepaienehe ques oe tan 
vai . t 
Rosedisiaocs. = 


> Our New and Special Offer 
This year we remove the femaini 

This removes the guess, adds a new and 
cerain feature to our own make-gocd 














Send for Peterson’s book. Use Ma 
per 
your are 
able—just ask oc a It is wit! 
cost to you. 






vil 
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WE GROW 


Choice Bulbs of the Leading 
Old and New Varieties 
For the Retail Trade 
J.C.GROSSMAN - Wolcottville, Ind. 





Grow The Best 


Arn and have a distinctive gar- 
den. Besides the aes ones I have 


most of the very Lae > and finest in the 
Cham plain V View Gardens 
ELMER E. COVE - Burlington, Vermont 








&.. 


WHO IS BILL? 


Many ki haow but: buta mein = do not. 

See varieties originated by BILL as now 
being published in Taz FLower GROWER 
— Guapiowus: NOMENCLATURE. 

our name for or my — list will bring 


eleariss ost BiLL. c Canandaigua, N.Y. * 

















Printed in colors. 


Most Talked About Flower Book—— 


Published in the last four years—Be sure to read “Unvarnished Facts 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with Peonies.” 


PEONIES 


Send 25c to HENRY S. COOPER, Kenosha, Wis. 








HOMER F. CHASE 
GROWER OF 
The Better Class Gladioli 
Wilton - New Hampshire 








IRIS 


Planted now will bloom next spring 





Lowest prices for first class stock 
HOFFMAN PEONY GARDENS - HUDSON, OHIO 














GLADIOLI AND DAHLIAS 


Specializing in the best standard varieties, 
the latest California productions and our own 
creations. 


we re hea on any subject connected 
CARL SALBACH, Grower 
6048 Hillegass Ave., Oakland, Calif. 








| United Bulb Co. 
Gladiolus Specialists 




















Write us for prices and booklet 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE COMPANY 
No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

















If you are a real student of horti - 
eulture, Bailey’s Cyclopedia in six 
volumes, price $40.00, is a neces- 


sity. See advertisement. 








and seedlings scientifically). 
returnable. Description ru 
(only 2c. each), and aemee print of brass one 


Are now needed, 
No. 4 "Cultivation: 
No. 6, Fertilizers 
and Lar ge 
Blooms; No. 3, 


Propagation, 
(deals with seeds 


Fifty cents each, 
istless aluminium tags 


IN BURGESS BOLLES 
Box 84, Media, Pe 








ARCHER & VAVRA | 
DAHLIAS 
Largest Growers s in the West 


MAIL ADDRESS: 
Box 728, Huntington Beach, Calif. 
GARDENS : 
400 No. Marengo, 
Alhambra, Calif. 
7th and Main, 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 














Water Lilies 











ae 
150 Varieties Rocaek and Standard 
GLADIOLI 
WHOLESALE RETAIL 
Catalogues Free. 


THE EDGEWATER ig 











World’s Best 
DAHLIAS 








All the best new and standard va- 
tieties Roots and Cut Flowers in 
season. 


Illustrated catalogue free. : 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
‘Villiamstown Junction, N. J. 
Berlin Post Office, N. J. 








In Full Bloom 


In colors from waxy white to 
intense crimson; fragrance 
that can’t be described ; ; a 
loveliness that is their very 
own. 


The gardener who planned in 
early spring—or even last 
summer-—-is now reaping his 
reward, and his Lily pool is 
the center of the garden. 


Wouldn’t you like to know 
more about Water Lilies and 
a water garden? Then write 
for our catalogue. 


Independence Nurseries Co. 
Box K, Independence, Ohio 
































Sow Out Now 


NEW 
DIENER’S HYBRID FREESIAS 


Two to three times lar, in size than 
the common 4p wy lower from four 
to five months after suwiag. Come in all 

: White, Yellow, Pink, Lavender, 
and Blue. Nothing like them in size and 
color existing any where. 


50 Seeds $1.00; 1000 Seeds $10.00 


DIENER’S EVERFLOWERING 
MAMMOTH AMARYLLIS 
Largest and finest in existence. 
15 Seeds $1.00; * 7 Seeds $4.00; 
1000 Seeds $35.00 
DELPHINIUM VANDERBILT HYBRIDS 
Best Perennial Larkspur on the market. 
Per pkg. 50c.; Per Oz. $2.00 


DIENER’S RUFFLED 
MONSTER PETUNIAS 
For winter-flowering 
Lilac, Red, Variegat 
Trade bogey “he 50c. 
Petun: Pearl of Kentfield,” flesh pink 
frilled, 2 and “Pirz Glory,” flame rose 
Di 
Trade pkg. 50c. 
PRIMULA MALACOIDES 
DIENER’S HYBRIDS 
For winter-flowering. 
Per pkg. 50c. 
RICHARD DIENER CO. 
Kentfield, Marin Co. - Calif. 





t plants. In Pink, 
, and Mixed 
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CAMPOS ALTOS TRIS GARDEN 











roo 























Charlotte Station - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








CHAS. B. RAFFAUF 











- Iowa 


HOEVET & SONS =- 





Metzner Floral Company The Home of 
calli TREAT ER vad Poe Se CHOICE GLADIOLI 
“ a IOLI 
LIAM Wolk S FINE SEEDLINGS Mountain View - Calif. ig Tg n 
ee Z ; 
GLADIOLI GLADIOLI SAVE— =. our Gladiolus * Coupon Bonde” We wane ‘ay B.. es A; 1.” years, 
eek me 8 x ce feature Gs yh extting wo up sok ae on ov over 100 varieties of aon _— 
HARRY J. VICK Po, Gasp Lsey cee Cee My | ie meres Peon Georg tees coger 


Fairfield, Nebr. 








Bound Volumes of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER a” and oe volumes of THE FLOWER GROWER (five years) may still be had 


complete from this 








i 


Stand Supreme 


Send for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
A. E. KUNDERD 


The Criginator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 
Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 


'_~wwweweweweweweweeeeeeUee Cee eeeCeCee 


Madison Cooper, Publisher, Calcium, N. Y. 





Washburn 


Hardy Perennials & Straw Flowers 


All Field Grown with Wonderful Root System 


Our Lake Superior soil and climate produce 
$4.00 to $5.00 per 100. 
given 


CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 


Fy plants. Prices 
shipment and best persona! attention 
to all -~ 1. Write for price list. 


° Wisconsin 








CENTRAL IOWA Gladioli Gardens—@ioict cLapiou 





~oewoowwwwewewweeeewewrererererererererereree* 








Our new location 14 miles from Des Moines City limits, on 
Central Iowa Electric Railway line, Colfax Division, River to 
River State Highway. 

Kunderd’s beautiful Ruffled Glads and Diener’s finest varieties 
and other noted Hybridizers’ spittin 05) ity. 

E. R. BEEBE & SONS, Props. : 


Altoona, lowa 
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22nd, and 23rd 
the world has ever seen. 


chusetts to North Dakota, 


originated by the Brands. 
They were also awarded a 


Faribault - 











for the finest collection consistin 


‘THE BRAND PEONIES 


ORIGINATED BY 


O. F. Brand & Son 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST HYBRIDIZERS OF THE PEONY 


The Twentieth National Peony Show was held in the immense 
Hippodrome ered of the Minnesota State Fair grounds, June 21st, 


50, 000 Peony blooms were on display in the greatest Peony Show 
With the keenest competition furnished by growers from Massa- 
Brand Peony Farms were awarded First Prize and the Gold Medal 


of not more than 100 varieties. In 
this entry 82 varieties were exhibited and from this number 33 were 


Gold Medal and a Silver Medal for new varieties of their introduction 
of especial merit, 

the highest award the Society could give for new varieties. This collection included several varieties that 

will be ready for distribution in 1925. 

If you do not already have a copy of our 1922-1923 Peony Catalogue, describing fully one of the finest 

stocks of Peonies the World has ever seen, write for one. 


THE BRAND PEONY FARM 


- Box 24 
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Rare Peonies 


MUST BE MOVED 


The famous James R. Mann’s Collection is now 
located in a valuable section of Chicago. They must all be moved 
this Fall 


We are offering strong divisions, guaranteed true to name, of 
one.of the largest and finest Peony collections in the world at low 





















prices. 
Following are a few of the popular varieties. 
1to2 
Eye Standard 
Divisions Divisions 
NS A a $ 1.00 
SL 3 eee ee -75 
Alsace Lorraine (Lem.)----------- $ 1.25 2.50 
Auguste Dessert (Des.)_..--.---_- 7.50 15.00 
Auguste Villaume (Cr.)_--------- -75 
Ball O’ Cotton (Franklin) _..._~~- 9.00 17.50 
SN SIE ETO 3.00 6.00 
Baroness Schroeder (Kel.)__._-_-- 1.50 
pn SS et Re 2.00 4.00 
Brand’s Magnificent (Brand) __-_-- 5.00 10.00 
Charles McKellip (Brand) -.---.-- 2.00 3.50 
Cornelia Shaylor (Shaylor)------- 20.00 40.00 
Edward W. Becker (Franklin)... 6.00 12.00 
Elizabeth B. Browning (Brand)_.- 6.00 12.00 
Elwood Pleas (Pleas)-......-.--- 2.00 4.00 
Enchanteresse (Lem.) 3.00 6.00 
Estafette (Des.)_.-...--____-_-___ 1.50 3.00 
Eucharis (Lem.)---~-- 1.25 2.50 
Eugene Bigot (Des.) 1.50 
Eunice Shaylor (Shaylor)__--.--- 15.00 25.00 
Felix. Crousse (Cr.).--.-..___.-__ -75 
Festiva Maxima (Miel.)_.._._____-_-_ .50 
Frances Shaylor (Shaylor)—_----- 5.00 10.00 
Frances Willard (Brand) __--_--_- 2.00 4.00 
Celie tam -— = - ===: 2.50 5.00 
Germaine Bigot (Des.)_.......--- 1.00 2.00 
Grover Cleveland (Terry)-...--._. 1.25 2.50 
Henry Avery (Brand)-~-__-_ ——— . aan 7.50 
Jubilee (Pleas) .._._.______ a. "ae 7.00 
Karl Rosenfield (Ros.).......__- 1.25 2.50 
Lady Alexandra Duff (Kel.)___--- 4.00 7.50 
Le France Gam)... ...-......- 4.00 7.50 
Lamartine (Lem.).........._.._- 3.00 6.00 
Longfellow (Brand) 3.00 6.00 
Madame D. oe (Des. aascs 1.50 3.00 
Marcelle Dessert (Des.) 1.25 2.50 
Marguerite Gerard (Cr.)- -75 
Marie Crousse. (Cr.).............- 1.25 2.50 
Mary Pickford (Farq.)_____.___- 2.00 4.00 
Mary W ‘Shayior (Shaylor) 8.00 15.00 
Massachusetts (Farg.).-..=_--- 4.00 8.00 
Mignon (Lem.)...-....___ Scena 7 OLO 6.00 
Minnie Shaylor (Shaylor)_._.__~_ 20.00 35.00 
Mons. Jules Elie (Cr.)_-._-_-_--_ 1.00 
Mont. Blane (Lem.)___.-_________ 2.00 4.00 
Moses Hull (Brand) -.-.._________ 1.50 2.50 
Mrs. A. G. Ruggles (Brand) ___.__ 4.00 7.50 
Mrs. M. P. Clough (Shaylor) ______ 8.00 15.00 
Mrs. Shaylor Force (Shaylor)_.___ 15.00 25.00 
Nell Shaylor (meres) See ace Be 15.00 25.00 
Octavie Demay (Cal.)_..._________ 1.00 
Odette (Des.)....__.._- 1.00 - 2.00 
O-pe-chee (Franklin) __ 2.00 4.00 
Ponemah (Franklin) —_ 4.00 7.00 
Primevere (Lem.)~_ __- 1.50 3.00 
Rosa Bonheur (Des.)___.__________ 3.00 6.00 
Sarah Bernhardt (Lem.)________- 1.25 2.50 
Solange (Lem.)_-_----_-_____-___ 3.00 6.00 
Splendida (Kel.)_..._.._.__.__-___ 2.50 5.00 
Wilton Lockwood (Shaylor) __-___- 8.00 15.00 


Write for prices on any other varieties wanted. 


The James R. Mann Collection 
| 1713 East 73d Street - - CHICAGO, ILL. 











Hanging Plant Boxes 


NON-DRIPPING 
SUB-IRRIGATING 
SUB-AIRING 


8x8 inches, $2.00 Comp. Postpaid 
10x10“ , 225...“ 








Send for Folder “F,” illustrating metal 
flower vases in various mee and sizes, in 
any color. 

Prices from 75c. to $3.00 














MUENZENMAYER SHEET METAL WORKS, 
Junction City, Kansas 


Dept. F. G. 














Farr’s Four New Irises 


To the score or more varieties that I have 
introduced in past years and that are accepted 
as “standard” by Iris growers everywhere I 
am happy to add these 





Masterpieces of the Garden 


Ceciie Minturn. Standards and falls cattelya- 
rose; light beard. Large dome-shaped flower; 
height 2 feet. 

Seagull. Standards and falls white, faintly shaded 
blue; height 2 feet. 

Seminole. Standards soft violet-rose ; falls velvety 
crimson ; brilliant orange beard; dome-shaped. 
Honorable mention by the American Iris Society, 
June, 1920. . 
apanesque. Six petals spread horizontally 
like a Japanese Iris. Standards lavender-white ; 
flecked lilac; falls deep violet-lilac edged pale 
lavender ; cospery yellow beard. 


One Plant of Each of These 
Four Varieties for $12 





Better Plants—By Farr 


features Irises, Peonies, perennials for fall planting, new hybrid Lilacs, 
Philadelphus and Deutzias. A copy will be sent on request. 


Bertrand H. Farr— Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 




















“TALL BEARDED IRIS” 


BY WALTER STAGER 


262 Pages G6 x 9 
Y ILLUSTRATED 
Price $2.00, Postpaid 
a book should be in the hands of every Iris lover. It is the 
ensive, authoritative and practical work ever pro- 
duced o on the Iris. 


it iano short’ 











speaks a lifetime of experience with the Iris, and 
ifetime, as he is a man of mature years, and mature judg- 
would commonly sell ot Soom 95.09 20 01.00, it 


a book which 
has been the author's wish that it be sold sold practically at publisher’s 
so as to place it within reach of everyone. ‘At $2.00 the book. is 2 


For Sale Only By 
MADISON COOPER 
tse morae - The Hiomver. Grower - Calcium, N. Y. 
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Peonies of Quality 


This was the distinctive name given to our wonder- 
ful display at the great exhibit of the American Peony 
Society just held at St. Paul. 

Just imagine thousands of these wonderful Peony 
blossoms of ours being transported nearly 1500 miles 
and then having such stamina and quality as to war- 
rant the judges in awarding us the following prizes: 

Class I. Second prize, $35.00, collection of blooms 
of not more than one hundred named varieties, double, 
one bloom of each. 

Class V. First prize, $15.00, best twenty blooms, 
double, named, dark pink, one variety. 

Class 36. First prize, Silver Cup, and $50.00, for the 
largest and best collection of named varieties, not 
more than three to a vase. 

Class 37. First prize, Silver Cup, for best collection 
of double named Peonies, one each, rating at 8.5 and 
over, quality and quantity to count. 

Class 39. First prize, $100, largest and best display 
of Single and Japanese Peonies, named varieties, 
raised by the exhibitor or not (All grown at Cherry 
Hill Nurseries ) . 

Such stamina and quality are the result of nearly 
fifty years of our best effort in building up the Famous 
Cherry Hill Strain of Peonies known the world over 
for vigor of growth, freedom from disease and remark- 
able free blooming qualities. 

Thousands upon thousands visited our grounds dur- 
ing mid-June and saw the wondrous beauty of what 
is without doubt the choicest collection of rare and 
beautiful Peonies to be found in any single planting 
either in this country or abroad. 

May we send you our catalog which will describe 
these marvelous creations of the most noted growers 
in the entire wor!d ? 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. ) 
West Newbury - - Massachusetts 
(Not open Sundays) 





- 








WHEN YOU SEE A FLOWER GARDEN- 
THINK OF BRUNT’S PERENNIALS. 


They are sturdy, healthy, true to name and will bloom pas 

please you. The price is consistent with the size of plant 

sent. We are outside the Japanese Beetle quarantine district. 
List on request. 


Orchadotte Nurseries 


BOX M WEST POINT, Monts. Co., PA. 








GRAND IRIS COLLECTION 


sold in collections at a bargain worth grasping. 


The following very choice varieties of Iris are now being divided, and w 
Look at the list and the price 


Albert Victor, Crimson King, Eldorado, Her Majesty, Honorabilis, Iris King 
Isolene, Jap Orchid, Juniata, Kochii, Lohengrin, Madam Chereau, 


Monsignor. Pallida, Princess Beatrice, Prosper Laugier, Quaker Lady, Queen of 


May, 
Actual value at standard prices, $8.50, will be sent post paid to all parts of 
United States for $5.00 


1531 Hopkins St. 


hite Orientalis, Yellow Orientalis 


. Cash with order. Order now for immediate shipment 
E. BRIGGS, “The Glad Man” 

- - Berkeley, California 
BUY CALIFORNIA BULBS 








NARCISSI 


(Including All Choicest and Newest Varieties) 
ALL KINDS OF 


TULIPS 
In Very Large Assortment 


HYACINTHS, Etc. 
Ask for descriptive Price-List 


J. HEEMSKERK 


Gladiolus Specialist 
Care P. van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM - 











HOLLAND 
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The Highest Awards in Great Britain have been 
given exclusively to 


Wallace’slIrises 


The Awards received for Irises include 
Lawrence Medal, Chelsea, 1920, 
for the most meritorious exhibit of the vear, 
Coronation Cup, 1914 
for Japanese Irises, 
Sherwood Cup with Gold Medal and 
Special Congratulations 


of the Council for the most meritorious exhibit at 
helsea, 1922 


Gold Medal and Special Congratulations of the Council 
for the best exhibit at the R. H. S. Iris Show, 1922, 


Silver Medal of The American Iris Society, 1922, 


for the best collection of twelve varieties. 





Cur collection contains the finest of the modern Irises. No 
collection is complete without the following :— 


LEONATO (Hort) * LORD OF JU NE (Yeild) 


BRUNO (Bliss) SIA (Yeld 
DUKE OF BEDFORD (Bliss) PROSPERO (Yeld) 
DOMINION (Bliss) PAGE (Hort) 





Send for our unique publication, “Irises and j 
Iris Gardens,” post free on application, and { 
special offer of novelties. 


R. WALLACE & Co., Lid. 
Tunbridge VVeils - England 
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Mauvine, 
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PEONTES 


THE CREAM OF THE LIST 
Three for $2.00 


Iris Planting Time is Here 











Rare Iris 
At Bargain Prices 


AFTERGLOW 8.6. Soft grayish lavender, shading to rich 
pinard yellow through the center. $1.50. 

ALCAZAR 8.9. A giant flower and one of the most gor- 
geous ix coloring. Light blue standards and rich velvety 
crimson purple falls. 75c. 

AMBASSADEUR 9.4. (Vilmorir 1920). A monster flower 
of striking beauty. Glistening siiky texture; smoky laven- 
der and rich purple-maroon. $3.50. 

CARTHUSIAN 8.1. Beautiful crinkled light lavender-blue ; 
orange beard ; large flower. 50c. 

CLUNY 8.6. (Vilmorin 1920). Magnificent pale lilac-blue. 

2.50. 








Lots of people ask 
me to pick out for 
them the very best 
Peonies in the list. 
That is hard to do, 
for they are all good, 
but here is my per- 
sonal choice: 


our”. 





EACH 
Festiva Maxima ( white) .75c. 
Edulis Superba (pink) ..60c. 
Felix Crousse (red) _..$1.00 

Each stands at the 
very top of its class. 


One large, strong plant 
of each, by prepaid post 
to your door 


$2.00 


Henry Field Seed Company 
Shenandoah 


oe pgeere orm a e  e n rerns M 


$2 

CRUSADER 8.7. A mammoth blue flower. One of the 
most striking of all. $2. 

EDOUARD MICHEL 8.6. Large frilled wine-red flowers. A 
real gerr. $1.50. 

HIAWATHA. One of the most admired on my estate. Rich 
crimson purple and lavender. 50c. 

TROQUOIS. Very odd flower and well worth a place in every 
collection. Smoky lavender and maroon, dotted and 
marked. 50c. 

ISOLENE 8.6. Large and beautiful. Soft lilac and purplish 
old-rose. 75c. 

LANEIGE. Yery beautiful' ivory white with yellow beard. 
One of the best whites and entirely different from others. 
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$1.50. 

MAGNIFICA 9.1. Monster flower. Fragrant. Light violet- 
blue and reddish violet. $4. 

MARY GARDEN 7.8. Cream ground minutely dotted and 
striped lavender violet and maroon. 50c. 

MEDRANO 8.5. Rich dark violet. Very sweetly scented. 
Beautiful flower. $3.50. 

MERLIN 8.4.: (Sturtevant 1918). Massive size. Pansy 
violet. $3. 

MOLIERE 8.5. (Vilmorin 1920). Very large dark violet 
flowers. $3.50. 

NAVAHO 7.4. Beautiful old gold standards with dark 
crimson maroon falls over a white and yellow ground. 
Very beautiful. Free bloomer. $1. 

OPERA 8.7. (Vilmorin 1916). One of the richest colored 
Iris in my entire collection. Velvety violet-purple. $2.50. 

ORIENTAL 7.2. The rich golden beard against the royal- 
purple falls attracts general attention. 50c. 

POCAHONTAS 7.7. White frilled, with a penciling of pale 
glee the edge. _ 

RED CLOUD 7.8. Standards rosy lavender-bronze. Falls 

A. P. Bonvallet & Co. velvety maroon crimson. Stigmas old-gold. 50c. 

’ ROMANY 8.6. (Bliss 1919). Pale yellow and bright red. $3. 

SAPPHIRE. (Bliss 1922). Dauphin Blue with yellow beard. 


Gladiolus Specialists, SINDIKHA 83. 


let-rose. ‘ 
TROOST 8.4. (Bliss 1908). Deep rosy purple. $3.50. 


. WHITE KNIGHT 8.3. Very sweet scented pure white, with- 
Wichert, Ill out markings of any kind. Waxy texture. 75c. 
" WM. MARSHALL. The striking new pallida. $1. 
One each of the above varieties for $50. 











(Sturtevant 1918). Uniforre claret or vio- 








I can offer to Iris growers the following varieties in 
quantity : 

Dr. Bernice, Caprice, Edouard Michel, Flavescens, Flor- 
entina, Her Majesty, Hiawatha, Iroquois, Jacquesiana, 
Juniata, Lewis Trowbridge, Loreley, Mary Garden, Monsig- 
nor, Mrs. H. Darwin, Nav.ho, Nibelungen, Nokomis, Pauline, 


Piumeri, Pocahontas, Powhatan, Rose Unique, White 
Knight, Wyomissing, 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Jr. 


Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 






































